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THE GERMAN INVASION 

A full day of uninterrupted crescendoeing mortar fire accompanied the German 
army’s advance to the edge of the city. 

My family and I were huddled in our little house at 30 Grunwalzka Street in Rava 
Ruskaya which is in the greater Lvov area. The windows were covered with dark 
pieces of cloth. There wasn’t a single light on. The shock of the cannon blasts 
penetrated into the house and the walls shook with each explosion. We felt as if they 
were firing only onto our house. 

On the morning of June 28th, 1941 a thundering silence came over us. The rising sun 
threw a golden sheen onto the wide open spaces, as if^ unaware of the events of the 
previous day. 

I had never before seen my family members with such profound looks of worry and 
sadness as on that morning. The sounds of bomb blasts switched to the sounds of 
the boots of the Nazi army and police. Daddy said, "the Germans are right next to the 
house." Mom turned white. All of us were in shock. 

There was a small wooded area near our house. And when we looked out the 
window we could see a poster tacked to the tree. I went out to read what was written 
on it. It ordered all Jews between the ages of 16 and 50 to show up at the shopping 
center for work details. They also announced a night curfew. 

My sister Yaffa and I presented ourselves at the shopping center where people were 
being told where they had to report for work in accordance with a prepared list. I was 
sent to work at the local office of the department of agriculture. I asked not to be 
assigned alone. And I was told that my friend Shoshana is already there, that I am 
to join her. "And," the dispatcher added, "you’re lucky to get sent there." Her words 
reassured me. 

At the department of agriculture office I was met by the office manager Kimmel, who 
was a Sudetenland German. He was appointed to the job by the Nazi Occupation. 
He politely informed me that every morning, along with Shoshana, I would do the 
shopping and bring receipts for each item. And every afternoon we had get the office 
clean. 

On the way home from work I noticed packs of policemen. I shook with fear. And I 
kept looking over at them as I walked by fast. For a while I didn’t think they were 
paying anyone any mind. But all of a sudden one of them grabbed a Jewish man and 
asked him where his work permit was. I realized something was bad about to happen 
here. So I ducked away through a side street and raced home in a blast. The whole 
family was at home. Mother was blacking the windows out. The house was all locked 
up. We were all inside, believing that inside the house it was safer. 

The sound of the boots of the S.S. men echoed right into the house. When they 
passed our house by, Yaffa began preparing a warm drink for my mother who was 
having stomach pains. Suddenly we could hear the boot steps again, stronger this 
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time. Then there was wild banging on the door and shouting, "open up, immediately!" 

There were four rooms in the apartment. My father and uncle were in the furthest one 
in the back. We quickly pushed a two doored armoire in front of the door to that 
room to hide it. We opened the front door and two policemen with blinding flashlights 
aimed at our eyes asked, "where are the men?" 

"They’re not here," said my mother, "I’m here alone with my daughters." 

They went from room to room. Only the sound of their crude and violent stomping 
was louder than our heartbeats. They got as far as the armoire hiding the doorway 
to the room where my father and uncle were, checked the room out with their 
flashlights and left. I reported to my father that the coast was clear. The tension and 
fear exhausted me and I fell asleep. 

The rays of light in the morning woke me up. Someone was tapping softly at the 
front door. Who would dare be out in the street during the curfew?. It must be a 
neighbor. My father was up before me and had already put on his tefilin and was 
reciting his morning prayers. He went for the door. I heard my mother’s cousin 
Sarahle’s voice. When he opened the door we saw a horrible sight. Sarahle’s clothes 
were filthy and smelled like sewage. Her hair was wild and she had a look of severe 
shock on her face. She didn’t respond to the "good morning" greeting. She just 
blurted out, "you know what they’re doing to the Jews?" She came into the house 
and paced around the table nervously, talking non-stop as if crazed. 

"Yesterday afternoon they put us on to a train and took us to Belzec. As soon as we 
got off the train, I could smell poison. Poison gas. They ordered us to undress. 
There were Ukrainians waiting there for us with rifles in their hands. They were forcing 
a bunch of Jews to run around a giant yard naked. And from the yard they forced 
them into a building where we could hear voices of people choking to death. 
They’re strangling the Jews! 

They’re poisoning them! 

I got away through the sewage system. I’ve been walking all night..." 

My father cut her off and said, "whoever is alive after Hitler’s downfall, will have to be 
raised from the dead." 

After the curfew was over I went back to work at the department of agriculture office. 
There was a little storage shed in the office yard where Shohshana and I used to 
hide out during the short breaks between chores. Shoshana had already been 
working in the office for a few days. And in my first few days there she managed to 
fill me in on all the gossip and information which she had gathered about our 
taskmasters . She warned me of the imminent danger when the concierge is around. 
"She’s an incredible jew-hater," she whispered,"she’s Kimmel’s sister-in-law and she’s 
Ukrainian. Kimmel’s assistant, Kovalsky, is an ethnic German from Poland, a 
disgusting jew-hater. Worse than Kimmel." 

The Kovalsky’s lived on the top floor of the office building. Mrs. Kovalsky, a pleasant 
and intelligent woman and her daughter Lily, also worked in the office. 

Mr. Kovalsky would show up in the storage shed sniffing around like a watchdog. And 
we would make ourselves look busy arranging things. "Inspection passed", I would 
say to Shoshana whenever he left. 

Since the German invasion we hadn’t mailed any letters, to play it safe. So we were 
out of touch with the members of our family who were spread out around the country. 
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But just a few days after Sarahle's reports about what was happening in Belzec, we 
got a post card from my cousin Fella. She was from Novy-Soncz, a town about 250 
kilometers away. It read, "please, send us food packages, we’re on our way to the 
Belzec work camp." It was painful and bitter to read these words. We already knew 
something they didn’t. They were being tricked by means of well thought out lies 
about work camps they are supposedly being sent to, when in fact their destination 
was a death camp. And the method was fraud, starvation, attrition and criminal 
murder. 

That was a Sunday. The weekly day of rest. We Jews were required to work. Very 
early in the morning I entered one of the rooms and there was Lily Kovalsky doing 
something with a typewriter. I tried avoiding contact with her and rushed back out. 
And in a surprisingly friendly tone Lily called out to me, 

"come back Anitza. You’re not bothering me at all. And I hope I’m not in your way." 
These words made me feel very embarrassed. 

I started working quickly while trying not to make any noise. Lily tried to start a 
conversation with me. She would ask and I would answer each of her questions 
succinctly and dryly. Suddenly. Lily stopped fiddling around with the typewriter, 
leaned her elbow on the table and turned to me with a serious and concentrated 
look. "You know, you don’t look Jewish in the least .You have blue-green eyes and 
your face looks Aryan. Comb your hair and make two braids. And get out of here. 
Don’t wait for them to close up the ghetto." Lily returned to her typewriter and I went 
into another room. 

Thoughts whirled around in my head as I tried to decide whether this was just a 
provocation on Lily’s part. Or might there be some truth to her words. How should 
I interpret her behavior? How should I react? When I got home, I told my family 
about the incident with Lily. Yaffa who always listened well and gave good advice 
paid careful attention. My father listened from his corner. And Mom listened in from 
the kitchen. A tense silence pervaded until Dad said, "it looks like Lily is right. I’ll ask 
Father Prima how to get the necessary papers. Yaffa added, "From what I can gather 
of the Kovalsky family, it’s safe to guess that they are Jews disguised as Polish ethnic 
Germans. And they looked for a way to show you how to do as they are doing." 
Mom said, "we’ve got to act fast." 


From that day on Kovalsky acted with restrained politeness towards Shoshana and 
me. Sometimes I would discern a strange look when our eyes would meet. One day 
he told me to go work in the yard, claiming the yard was a mess. And added that if 
I didn’t finish the job before the curfew I would have to sleep out in the shed that 
night. I worked like crazy when suddenly Shoshana came bursting into the yard, 
"Anitza," she called terrified, "the police are in the street. They’re out of control. 
They’ve gone wild." I immediately understood the connection between the event and 
Kovalsky’s instructions, which were apparently meant to save me from the "Aktion" 
of which he had prior knowledge. 

Shoshana and I stayed in the storage shed dreading and fearing for our families, 
hoping at the same time that the concierge wouldn’t discover our presence in the 
shed. She would chase us out. We shut the storage shed door, sat down on one of 
the boards and quietly cried. Outside you could here the awful shouting of the S.S. 
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people taking the Jews to the train station. The Germans had executed another 
"Aktion", that is, the round up of Jews for extermination. 

By morning there were no longer any voices heard. I looked around, found a stool 
to climb up on so I could peek out into the street. I stood up on tippee toes and 
checked the street out. It was quiet. I imagined all the events of the night to be just 
a dream. But the shock of reality suddenly hit upon me because a frightened little girl 
of about ten in disheveled clothes was standing next to the gate of the yard. She had 
no Jewish star on her arm. Her huge black eyes searched around in every which 
way. 

I was taken aback when I realized it was my sister Rose. I called out to her. She 
turned to me. I motioned to her to enter the storage shed. She quickly opened the 
gate and carefully closed it behind her. We opened the storage shed door. Rose 
entered and grabbed on to me with her arms tightly around my neck. Her whole body 
was shivering. Tears streamed from her eyes. I urged her to tell me what happened. 
Rose recounted emotionally, "they grabbed Daddy and me in the street, brought us 
to the train station, and put us into one of the cars. Daddy forced me to jump out of 
the car while the train was moving. I was afraid but Daddy pushed me out. He stayed 
on the train and I made my way back to here." 

I tried some words of encouragement on myself and my sister. 

"We don’t have to accept Hitler’s sentence. We have to fight by every means at our 
disposal. And if we succeed in surviving, after the downfall of this evil regime, we’ll 
be able to tell everything they did to us." I was amazed at how Rose knew how to find 
her way to me from so far away where she jumped off the train, through hostile 
villages and a forest. This was a route known to her only partially from outings. 
Rose pressed herself closer to my body and continued her story. "Daddy and I visited 
Father Prima. He gave us three birth certificates of Ukrainian girls who died. On our 
way home we were caught by the gestapo and taken to the train. Daddy forced me 
to jump the train and escape. I didn’t want to leave him. He advised me how to act 
along the way. He ripped the Jewish arm band off my arm. Here are the birth 
certificates. They’re here in my pocket. 

After the curfew I went home with Rose. Mom was sitting on the bed immersed in 
worry about the fate of the missing family members. Her hair turned white overnight. 
She noticed us suddenly and ran towards us mumbling, "God, you brought my 
daughters back!" She held us and cried bitterly. Mom asked what happened to 
Daddy. We tried to make up strange stories, but Mom insisted on the truth. 

Yaffa said, "we’ll be with him soon." 

I had to return to work so I left for the office. That day I finished my shopping routine 
earlier than usual. I gave Kovalsky the receipts. He looked at me aggressively, 
handed me a form and said, "itemize all your purchases in German." I did as he said, 
trying to figure out what he might mean by his order. Kovalsky took the sheet of 
paper from me and handed me a huge parcel of food and said, "leave the ghetto 
quickly. Get out into the world. You have everything you need to succeed." 

He held my hand tight and gave me an encouraging look. The food that I brought 
home was shared by Mom with two neighboring families. 


PREPARATIONS FOR LEAVING THE GHETTO 
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Later in the evening we checked out the birth certificates and the one that best suited 
me belonged to Anna Ozimok. I practiced the name and put together the history of 
this new persona. I, Anna Ozimok, 18 years old, was born in Lobitza, my Ukrainian 
nationalist parents were exiled by the Russians to Siberia two years ago and I have 
no idea as to their whereabouts. 

Yaffa picked a birth certificate suitable to her. Mom turned to us and said, "you’ve got 
to fight. You are not to accept this sentence, since justice will win out in the end. And 
you must live to experience the victory." My immediate reaction was, "Mom, I have 
to live and be a witness to the downfall of Hitler and the Nazis, and I will." And, in 
fact, a hidden feeling of confidence overtook me. And to this day I don’t know what 
the source of this confidence and strength was which instilled in me the feeling that 
I will indeed be able to cope with and overcome anything that was in store for us. 
My sister Yaffa, on the other hand, showed no excitement or faith in her ability to 
succeed in such a difficult mission. To live disguised as a Ukrainian in a sea of 
hostility was apparently beyond her capacity. She hoped to join the partisans in the 
woods. 

Those days were the height of the Nazi Conquest. Europe was totally crushed under 
the boot of the German army. However on the Russian front the Germans suffered 
heavy casualties. And again the Jews were the scapegoats. 

I looked at my sister Yaffa’s worried face and said in a decisive tone: 

"Yaffa, we need to get placement applications urgently from the Office for Volunteers 
in Germany on the basis of these birth certificates in order to get out of the ghetto. 
Svoboda will help us. I met him at the beginning of the week. He was so concerned 
about our welfare. When we parted he offered his help the minute we needed it. 
Svoboda was a neighbor close to our family in years past. A liberal and tolerant Pole. 

I came to his house in the afternoon, guests who had arrived just before me, were 
there visiting but he apologized and left them hurrying after me to our house. "How 
it pains my heart to see you this way," he said turning to my mother when he entered. 
"How can I help the Frankel family." 

"my daughters want to leave the ghetto," Mom responded, "and since you repair the 
phone lines along their route, maybe you could accompany them to the train station." 
"Of course," agreed Svoboda "and when will they be on their way?" 

"The minute we get a placement in Germany," I answered. 

"If that’s the case, Miss Anitza, I’ll take care of the placement applications for you. 
And what about the train tickets? You’re going to need to buy tickets to Przemysl 
because you’ll need to apply at the office there. I’ll get the tickets too," he offered. 
"Thanks a million," said Mom, pushing 1000 Zlotys in the palm of his hand. "Will that 
be enough money?" she asked. 

"Of course. I’ll take care of everything," he promised. He copied all the necessary 
details from the certificates and promised to return on the next day. He left offering 
good wishes and hopes for success. 

That very evening we got busy with preparing the clothes for the journey. We sewed 
two country dresses out of simple and rather coarse material. Yaffa remembered 
seeing a wooden suitcase at her boyfriend, the grain dealer’s, house, one of the 
villagers had accidentally left. She rushed over to his house and came back with the 
suitcase. 
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The journey required considerable planning. Among other things we needed to get 
crosses to wear around our necks. I bought two crosses in the shopping center. 

I bumped into my friend Ida, the crosses still held in my hand. We looked around to 
make sure we weren’t being watched. We spoke in a whisper and quickly. 

"Anitza," she asked," are you planning to leave the ghetto? We are lost here. They’re 
going to kill all of us." 

"Yes, I’m planning to leave the ghetto as a Christian. What do you think?" 

"That’s exactly what I want to do." 

"The papers are ready. Svoboda is taking out of the ghetto to the train station." 
"Who is Svoboda?" 

"The telephone repairman. He’s a friend of ours." 

"Can I come with you?" 

"Definitely! great! You are the perfect partner for this mission." 

"So when do we go?" 

"The minute I find out I let you know." 

We said goodbye. 

Back at the house, Svoboda was already waiting. He arranged to come and pick up 
the bags and bring them to the train station on Tuesday at 3:00 pm. Ida and I would 
come through the fields. f 

I hurried to Ida to inform her of the departure times. I climbed the stairs of to the 
Kleiner family home excited and out of breath. Ida’s aristocratic mother gave us last 
bits of advice before we left. I liked and admired this smart woman. She ordered us 
sternly not to travel together. We needed to sit in separate cars on the train, not to 
walk next to each other and to proceed separately from one another. We promised 
to follow her orders. I said goodbye to Ida’s family and hurried home before the 
curfew. 

"Anitza," Mom suddenly remembered, "Henek was here looking for you when you 
were at Ida’s." A slight shiver of happiness mixed with sadness passed through me 
and I decided to go to his house to say goodbye. Henek was my boyfriend. One of 
the few Jewish medical students who finished their second year at the faculty of 
medicine and was already accepted for laboratory work with the Germans. 

I rushed across the few streets that separated our apartments in order to meet Henek. 
Along the way all the long hours we spent together rolled through my mind like a 
movie. I thought of the philosophical arguments we had on different topics, mostly 
on Zionism. He didn’t believe that the Jewish people could achieve political 
independence and build itself a homeland. In his opinion, Jews must join in the 
communist party and assimilate with the surrounding peoples. Many of the Bundists 
thought this way too and especially many of the Jewish students. My opinions, on the 
other hand, were completely different. I emphatically believed that the land of Israel 
belongs to the Jewish people and I expressed my strong desire and aspiration to get 
to the land of Israel. I remembered too the evening we saw the play "Shulamit" 
together in the Yiddish theater of Lvov. After the play, on the way home to the student 
dorms, we walked hand in hand and hummed the tunes from the play we had seen 
together. So as I rushed to him, memories passed before my eyes of the beautiful 
times of our adolescence which were slowly disappearing, being taken from us, in 
these moments of despair. 
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I knocked on the door. Henek opened it for me. His parents and brothers had been 
removed from the house in the last Aktion. He was left alone in the house. Nothing 
could console him. There was no point in consoling. There was just the need to 
ceaselessly think of how to overcome the variety of obstacles that were being laid in 
our path hour by hour, and minute by minute. I said to Henek," I’m leaving this place 
tomorrow as a Ukrainian. I have to stay alive no matter what. I have to be one of the 
builders of the new world after Hitler’s demise. 

I yearn to survive. I believe, after Hitler, we will build a completely good world." 

Henek broke out in a loud laugh after hearing my words. He didn’t say another thing. 
But I understood. He didn’t believe in life after the war. He was despondent and 
thought that I was too naive. Only the naive could believe in a better world. Suddenly 
he had a serious look on his face. He looked at me as if he wanted to store up this 
memory inside, as if to photograph this precious minute, which would never return. 
The last moment of our being together would soon pass as if it never were. He 
looked at me so piercingly, so penetratingly and deep that I felt if I didn’t leave him 
now I wouldn’t have enough strength to do it at all. And then for a split second I felt 
that in spite of it all, he accepted and agreed to my naive belief in a better world. It 
was a moment of grace. 

"See you after the war," I said separating from him and waving goodbye. 

"See you," he answered, I felt his gaze on my back accompanying me until I 
disappeared. 

The rest of that evening was spent at the task of packing. This was not a pleasure trip 
or a trip to the Alps. Precise figuring and great caution were needed for the planning 
of the first leg of this long journey. This was a journey to life or death. 

On the afternoon of the June 16th, 1942 Svoboda came by. He was punctual. He 
took the bags and left as planned. The hour to bid farewell had arrived. It was a a 
long farewell too. We couldn’t bring ourselves to separate. I said goodbye to Mom, 
to my sisters Yaffa and Rose, and to my brother Alexander. The tears rolled from our 
eyes uninhibited and uninterrupted. They expressed the unbearable sense we all had 
that we would never meet again. They were tears that expressed the recognition of 
this cruel fate. My mother’s words to me remain inscribed in my memory. "Remember, 
daughter," she said, "the first thing you do as a free person after the war is to go to 
the land of Israel. And if God helps, we will all meet there," she added in prayer. She 
looked at me in faith and confidence until her commandment stuck to me in all its 
force. And this may be what strengthened my resolve and filled me with confidence 
in my ability to withstand any trial and not let my mother’s hopes in me down. 
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LEAVING THE GHETTO WITH NADIA 

We stepped along the dirt path in the direction of Svoboda’s powerful silhouette. 
Yesterday we were still Anitza and Ida wearing a Jewish star on our arm. Now we 
were Anna Ozimok and Nadia Lichsein, two Ukrainian country girls, each with braids 
arranged on her head. We tore the Jewish arm bands off and hid them in the dirt on 
the side of the road. I knew that this was just the beginning of our journey. 

The way to the train station was now behind us. The echoing sound of the locomotive 
whistle kept getting closer. Svoboda handed us our bags, searched frantically in his 
wallet and pulled out the tickets for Przemysl. Our excitement infected him as well. 
A bit uneasy, he nodded indicating that he would indeed keep his promise to relay 
our letters to my mother and send us letters from home. On our wagon there were 
only two men. Nadia and I sat in separate rows, trying to avoid each other, not even 
exchanging glances. The way to Przemysl was familiar to me from the days we would 
visit my grandmother who lived near this city. I looked at my reflection in the window 
pane and endlessly practiced my new identity, a real Ukrainian, Anna Ozimok, from 
a provincial village. Everything in my appearance was so Ukrainian and convincing, 
especially the yellow woolen kerchief on my head. 

We heard a grating noise. The car door opened, then closed. It was the conductor 
checking tickets. This first checkpoint was passed without incident. I sighed with 
relief. 

The trained arrived in Przemysl before midnight. The waiting room at the station was 
packed mostly with Poles. One sang. Another was screaming drunk. Others dozed 
on the bench. This was a strange and unfriendly crowd. And I felt great hostility 
towards them. They were all people just like us, except they were free. They hung 
around leisurely, without a care. Living their lives like they owned the world. Why did 
they have more rights than we? What crime did we commit? 

I kept getting angrier and angrier. I felt I needed to get rid of this unbearable burden. 

I glanced over at Nadia. With evening approaching, it was possible to blend in to this 
murmuring mass of people. Nadia made her way to a statue of Jesus that stood in 
the square. I joined her and whispered in her ear, 

"If we could only doze off for a little while, I’m so tired." 

We sat down against the stone wall. Morning slowly brought daylight but clouds kept 
it dark. We began walking the streets near the train station asking passersby where 
the employment office was. We walked slowly so we could enjoy it and take in the 
morning calm. But the sound of marching feet on the other side of the street 
interrupted that. We ducked into a corner. A group of Jews passed right in front of 
us. We looked at each other. The bitter and burning taste of yesterday’s farewells 
resurged inside me. 

"I don’t want to go on Nadia," I said in despair. "My place is at home. I’ve got to be 
with my family at home. I’m better off going back." 

"Anna Ozimok, I won’t let you go back. You’re upset by what you just saw. But that’s 
no reason to return. You’re going on with me, Anna Ozimok..." And so she kept on, 
repeating my new name with extra emphasis. 

There were no volunteers in the employment office building. We checked out the long 
corridor lined with many doors. On one of the doors we saw the sign "Volunteers for 
work in Germany. I remembered my lines... I opened the door without knocking and 
asked in Ukrainian, "Is this where you get to Germany from?" The Polish clerk, like 
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so many of her countrymen, had a blind hatred of Ukrainians. She got all fired up and 
called out at me, "Dumb Ukrainian! Didn’t you learn to read?" And without looking at 
me. motioned me over to her and started to fill out a form: name? date of birth? 
place of birth?... 


She handed me the form and with a show of contempt added. "At 11:00 there is a 
train to the transit camp in Cracow, and you will get on it with this form." 

I left the room hiding my smile. I passed my first test as a Ukrainian successfully. 

It looks like I’m a good actress. I’m a dumb Ukrainian, I’m convincing. I was satisfied 
with my first trial. Then again standing side by side, without exchanging a glance, we 
could easily make out the train getting ready to pull out. Adolescents loaded down 
with colorful valises filled the platform. The faster ones pushed their way energetically 
into the cars. 

I sat next to the window knowing well that gazing out at the landscape was a safe 
way to keep my distance from the goings on inside. From the corner of my eye, I 
could see Nadia a little ways off. Two young men sat down next to me and tried to 
make eye contact, but I persisted in fixing my glance at the panoramic views outside. 
"Are you a volunteer?" said one of them at last. I looked over at him and retorted, "No, 
I’m being sent." And with that the conversation ended. 
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THE TRANSIT CAMP IN CRACOW 

The train arrived in Cracow. Polish speaking clerks read the list of passengers bound 
for Germany from a copy of the forms. The names Anna Ozimok and Nadia Lichsein 
were called one after the other. We answered immediately but remained standing in 
our spots until one of the clerks pulled us over brusquely. "You Ukrainians, over to 
room number 8," she said impolitely. Other volunteers came to room number 8. There 
were about ten girls in all. The room was large and unfurnished. I put my suitcase 
down and sat on it. Nadia sat in the far corner of the room. A young Pole then came 
in and said everyone would have to go to the office to complete their formal 
arrangements. In the meanwhile other volunteers for work in Germany entered the 
room. 

One of them was a young women with a baby crying in her arms. The baby spit its 
pacifier out and I quickly picked it up and handed it to the woman. So we ended up 
meeting each other. Her name was Helena and she was on her way back to her 
place of work in Austria. She had stayed in Poland just to give birth, and had already 
been working for a year on a quiet farm at the foot of the Alps. But in exchange for 
permission to keep the child with her she had to bring along another worker. At first 
her sister promised to do it, but then she reneged. "Would you be willing to come 
along?" she asked me. 

"They’re wonderfully good poeple. There’s plenty of food. And I’ll even find a guy for 
you." 

"And Ukrainians?" 

"No," answered Helena. "The farm I work at, there’s only my husband and no one 
else. If you come you’ll really like it." 

I remembered mom’s advice to go for Austria over Germany on the assumption that 
Austria would have fewer Nazis than Germany. 

Helena tried to describe the Maier family as we walked over to the office to arrange 
the matter. She heaped great praise on them. They were owners of a farm and a 
general store. Without any difficulty the clerk switched Helena’s sister’s name for mine 
on the list. And so I was now headed for the Maier family farm. When I got back to 
my room I gave Nadia the address I would have in Austria. But we agreed not to get 
in touch. 

About midnight we spread the blankets we found in the room and tried to fall asleep. 

I was just dozing off when the door opened noisily and two more girls were sent in. 
Was I surprised to recognize them as two girls from the Rava Russka ghetto. They 
looked at me and Nadia and without batting an eyelash took their places in some 
corner of the room. In the morning Nadia and I exchanged farewell glances. I felt that 
I was going to a war where the weapons were great acts of the soul, wisdom, 
resourcefulness and nerves of steel. 
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THE RIDE TO ST. MARTIN 

With Helena carrying the baby and me loaded down with the bags, we got on to a 
train bound for Vienna. Helena and her baby dozed. But I didn’t want to miss the 
beautiful scenic views. It was June and everything was in bloom. There were German 
soldiers in the car and maybe also Austrians. They could have been returning from 
their furlough to the Russian front where the German army was sustaining very heavy 
losses deep inside Soviet territory. 

The speeding train crossed the border from Polish territory into Austria. The well 
groomed Austrian landscape, crowned by mountains, lost my interest. Nature’s 
wonders only made me think of all those who were being denied this beauty. The 
train stopped and from a distance a big sign loomed out at us with "Vienna" written 
on it. We got out off that train and got onto one bound for St.Martin-am-Grieming. We 
settled into a car filled with passengers dressed in Tyrolean dress. Tense with 
expectation, I kept asking Helena a lot of questions. But she, being from a little Polish 
village, was unable to answer them. She didn’t even know how far it was from Vienna 
to Steinkeller, nor how long the ride was. She could only say we would arrive around 
midnight. When we got off in St. Martin, Helena, the baby, and I stood there alone on 
the platform with all our bags. 

"Stefan’s not here," said Helena disappointed. 

"Well, it’s not because he doesn’t love you," I said encouragingly. 

"We’ve got to hurry over to the farm. You’ll meet Stefan there," she said. 

Slowly we advanced on a path that twisted through fields up a mountain. 

It was weird walking on that dark night through a sea of intoxicating fragrances, the 
sound of rushing water and the moonlight gracing it all with an air of enchanted 
mystery and fairy tale beauty. I filled my lungs full of the night chill wanting to fill my 
senses forever with this natural calm. A short way off the entrance gate came into 
view. We rushed towards it. The sign hanging above it read Maier Hotel and 
Department Store. The gate creaked as we walked through. Helena rushed to her and 
her husband’s room. The room was empty. Helena looked at me a little embarrassed. 
But by the time I could offer a word of encouragement, Stefan himself came running 
up, gave Helena an apologetic look mixed with the happiness at seeing her. "There’s 
a lot of work in the barn," he apologized. There was a low wooden bench in the 
corner of the room. I stretched out on it and fell asleep as if I were on a soft bed. 

I woke up the next day in the afternoon frightened and shivering with fear. Might I 
have said something in my deep sleep that could betray me. But the quiet image of 
Helena feeding her child calmed me. I asked her, 

"Why didn’t you wake me earlier this morning? I came to work here, didn’t I and you 
haven't even introduced me to the Maier family." 

Stefan intervened, "Miss Anna, the owner of the Steinkeller farm, Mrs. Pauli, arranged 
a permit for Helena, on condition that we bring her a worker. And I’ll bring you over 
there. The farm is only one kilometer from here." 

I looked over at Helena and understood from her expression that she knew nothing 
about this deal between Stefan and Mrs. Pauli. I could do nothing more than 
acquiesce to the new plan arranged for me by this farmhand who stood before me 
apologetically. And off we went to the Steinkeller farm. 
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THE STEINKELLER FARM 

The Steinkeller farm extended out over a broad area of 100 acres. Tens of workers 
farmed every bit of land and take care of the cowshed, the chicken coops, and the 
Pauli family house. In addition there were French prisoners of war who also worked 
the farm. 

Stefan carried the wooden suitcase and I hurried up the path behind him. I didn’t 
know what would become of me and who I was going to. But I didn’t ask too many 
questions in spite of the fact that the closer we got to the living compound on the 
estate the more questions I had. The many houses indicated that many people lived 
here. I grew increasingly anxious to know who they were. There lives must be 
intertwined as it usually is with people in the country. Everyone knows everything. 
This thought worried me. The Levandovsky’s greeted us warmly. When they heard 
that I came with Helena they assumed I was Polish, but Stefan corrected them, 
"Anna is Ukrainian." 

"Ukrainian!?" exclaimed Mrs. Levandovsky disappointed, but quickly added with a 
smile, "a lovely girl like you I would agree to marry my son Yanek off to." 

She continued to tell me about her family. And that’s how I learned the Levandovsky’s 
came as volunteers from France. Years before the war broke out they moved from 
Poland to France and worked as hired hands. In Germany they looked for gold but 
were disillusioned. The mother of the family complained about the poor quality of the 
food here, especially since there wasn’t enough meat. And also about the hard work 
she had to do for the Pauli’s. 

"At my age, washing laundry for ten hours a day is too much. And leaving this place 
is impossible. Once Mrs. Pauli has got her hands on you, you’ll never leave this place 
again." 

What I was hearing was contrary to what Helena had told me about a supposedly 
tiny, little place with almost no Poles. My heart dropped. Had I known it would be like 
this I would never have asked to go with Helena. Mr. Levandovsky, an angry and 
temperamental character who was quiet until now suddenly interjected, 

"Miss Anna, are there any Jews left in Poland or did they finish them all off?" 

"Oh, there are tons of Jews in Poland," I answered right back. 

"Anna," said Sophie, the Levandovsky’s eighteen year old daughter, "there’s a group 
of Ukrainians here. Do you want to meet them?" 

"Yes," I said, trying to feign excitement with the idea, in spite of my fears. "Maybe I’ll 
meet someone from my area." 

"Oh, no, they’re not from your area," Sophie quickly added."They’re all dirty and 
unkempt. And you’re so clean and well dressed." 

There was a knock on the door. A heavy set man about thirty five whose black hair 
and moustache made him look vulgar and repulsive, came swaying into the room. 
"Welcome, "he said, giving me an ingratiating smile. "My name is Stashek," he said 
introducing himself. He then turned to Stefan and said, "Nice of you to bring us such 
a charming guest." Mrs. Levandovsky corrected him, 

"Miss Anna is staying in Steinkeller as a worker not as a guest." 

Stashek Szczerbinitzky smiled a smile of satisfaction and gave me a lewd look that 
made me recoil in disgust. "I drive Mrs. Pauli’s tractor. I came as a volunteer." 
"You’ll get your chance to talk with Anna, " Sophie interrupted him. "Right now we 
have to make an important visit," she said as she took my hand and led me quickly 
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out of the room. 

With a light step and a heavy heart I followed Sophie to the little house where the 
Ukrainians lived. The little house was set apart from the elegant house of the Pauli 
family. The grey door opened and a suffocating smell of sweat wafted out of the room 
to greet us. The room was dark even though it was sunny outside because the 
windows were so dusty and grimy that the sun’s rays couldn’t get in. There were 
three beds in the room with piles of rags, bed sheets and other things on them. I saw 
a strange piece of furniture in the corner. It wasn’t clear whether it was a dresser or 
a table. That was the extent of the furnishing in the room. The girls, Maria and 
Farashka, introduced themselves and their guests: three young Ukrainian men who 
also worked in Steinkeller and were there at the house because it was Sunday 
afternoon. 

"We’re all from Volynia," said Farashka, "where are you from?" 

"Gee," I said, "I live 300 kilometers east of you. I’m from the Lvov area." 

They were a simple but goodnatured gang. They saw me, Miss Anna, as an intelligent 
girl who was lucky enough to have gone to school in the city. 

Sophie continued to take me around the farm. Suddenly we saw macho man 
Szczerbinitzky coming around the bend. Next to him was a fair-eyed fair-haired blond 
with a nice figure and wearing a dirndl. She seemed to be about forty. And she had 
a big smile across her face. The smile apparently reflected her satisfaction with me 
as the new addition she was being allotted to her work force. Sophie managed to 
whisper in my ear, "that’s Mrs. Pauli, the owner of the estate. Make sure she likes 
you, we are here at her mercy." 

"Sophie dear," said Mrs. Pauli to her in German with a phony sweetness, "is this the 
new girl who was sent here to work? She seems quite cultured," she remarked. She 
scrutinized me from head to toe and looked like a merchant satisfied with the good 
deal he’d just made. "My, she’s so clean and well groomed I’ll be able to put her to 
work in the house and even with the children." She smiled again at us and added, 
"she’s so different from Maria and Farashka. Sophie, you translate what I said for 
Anna and tell her to come to the secretary’s office in the house at five o’clock this 
evening and to bring all her stuff." She finished talking and left with the phony smile 
still on her face. 

Sophie started to translate what Mrs. Pauli said to Polish. I cut her off after the first 
sentence telling her that I understood German because we learned it in school. 
Though I could speak the language fluently I thought it best not to let anyone know. 
Since it was known that Jews knew German. "Well, if that’s the case," Sophie 
remarked excitedly, "you’ll learn German very quickly. I also didn’t know a word of 
German before I came. I learned it all here." And that’s how I solved the problem of 
my knowledge of the German language. 

During this whole interlude Szczerbinitzky was on the grass not too far from us 
watching my every move and expression. As soon as Mrs. Pauli left, he came over 
to us and told Sophie that her father wanted her home, "and you, Miss Anna, can 
take this opportunity to take a tour of the farm with me. We’ll pick plums from the big 
tree at the bottom of the path. Plums like these you won’t find in Poland and not even 
in the Ukraine." Sophie left us and went to her parents’ place. Szczerbinitzky, all 
excited, immediately advanced towards me and took my arm in his big sweaty arm. 

I recoiled from his touch and with a quick motion freed myself from his grasp. This 
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big guy was a little hurt and gave me a surprised look. 

"Are you afraid of me?" he asked, "all the Ukrainian girls here throw themselves at the 
guys that come along." 

"I don’t give a hoot about what the Ukrainian girls here do. I know them and you less 
than an hour and I don’t hold hands with someone I just met," I said. 

His eyes glared. You could tell he was angry. But he kept talking slick and I just 
walked alongside him to the plum tree. I didn’t see a single fruit on the tree. 

"Well, you’re right. In all the Ukraine I won’t find a fruit tree like this one," I taunted 
scoffed. 

"If you didn’t have to hurry to-the appointment with Mrs. Pauli I would take you to the 
orchard down in the valley. The trees there are loaded with fruit." 

"Yes, I’m in a rush to get to Mrs. Pauli and I still have to get my things from the 
Levandovsky’s." 

At 5:00 pm Sophie and I entered Mrs. Pauli’s guest room. It was a big room on the 
ground floor of a three story house. Mrs. Pauli was buried in an armchair off to the 
side of the room. She didn’t stop smiling at me. Sophie explained to her that I 
understood German, that no translation was necessary, and left. I gave Mrs. Pauli the 
referral form from the employment office assigning me to the Maier family farm but 
she dismissed it summarily. 

"If you got as far as this place, no one will take you away," she said with a patronizing 
smile. "Only rarely does one come by such a lovely girl from the Ukraine. I’ll call you 
Anushka. You’ll sleep in our house tonight in the room reserved for honored guests. 
And tomorrow you’ll start working with Lenel, our chief housekeeper. Let me prepare 
you ahead of time, Anushka. Lenel isn’t especially polite, but you don’t have to pay 
her any mind. Give your papers to our secretary, Fraulein Hase, tomorrow. And now 
let me call Lenel," she said getting out of her armchair. "She’ll take you to the guest 
room where you’ll leave your things. Then go to the dining room next door and have 
dinner." 

Mrs. Pauli went out into the hall and called out melodically "L-E-N-E-L". Then sunk 
back into her armchair. A minute later a heavy set girl came into the room. Standing 
with her legs apart, hands on hips and hair disheveled, she puffed up her chest and 
retorted, "why did you call me again, Mrs. Pauli?" 

Mrs. Pauli was apparently used to Lenel’s attitude. She halfheartedly reprimanded her 
and told her to take me to the guest room and then to the kitchen which was used 
as a dining room for the help. Lenel, without a word of greeting and without 
introducing herself said, "come with me," turned around and marched back into the 
kitchen. After we ate our dinner Lenel brought me to the guest room and made some 
effort to befriend me. I thanked her and said, "see you, tomorrow morning." 

I got myself ready for bed. For the first time in so long I was to have a decent night’s 
sleep under humane conditions. I stretched out on the bed and in these moments of 
being with myself, wanted to review the events since leaving home. 

I concluded from all that happened that fate brought me to this place rather than to 
the Maier family. I surmised that the lady of the house wouldn’t pose a threat to me. 
But I had misgivings about the Poles living there. I had the impression that the Poles 
at Stginkeller would turn me in to the police on suspicion of being Jewish for a 
pittance. The very fact of my being different from them was enough to make them 
suspicious. How alert I would have to be! 
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The next morning there was a knock on the door. Lenel entered with a loud "good 
morning" and continued, 

"Y’know Mr. Pauli doesn’t allow foreign workers in this room. How come Mrs. Pauli 
decided to put you up here?" 

"Where is Mr. Pauli," I asked. 

"He’s not here, he’s on the front." 

After Lenel explained to me that my job was to clean the third floor where the 
children’s rooms were, and half the second floor, Mrs. Pauli appeared with her smile 
and said, "Anushka, that name suits you." At this point I was assigned a room and 
brought my suitcase there. The room had two beds, a closet, a table, a chair, a sink 
and a water pitcher. 

"This room is for you and Sophie," said Mrs. Pauli and left. 

My first day at work was a great success. Work was a great escape for me from 
socializing and conversations, which I needed to avoid at all costs. At lunch we were 
offered pork. Since I came from a religious family, this was the first time in my life 
I ever ate it. I needed to make great efforts to swallow it and look as if I had been 
eating this food all my life. 

Sharing the room with Sophie, a Polish girl who was filled with hatred for Jews, 
became a nuisance. This was especially so at night when we got ready to go to 
sleep. I tried never to fall asleep before she did. I was afraid I might talk in my sleep 
and give myself away. The struggle with fatigue was sometimes cruel. 

I got a letter from Mom and Yaffa. They confirmed receipt of my letters but asked me 
to write them at the new address. The new address would be sent in the next letter. 

I understood that Mom didn’t want me to write anymore because of her concern for 
my safety. How was it that Yaffa was still in the ghetto? Maybe something happened 
to her boyfriend and that held up their departure into the forests? As I read this most 
precious letter I could see their concerned and frightened faces in my mind’s eye. 
God, if you would only give me wings I would fly to them and put my head in my 
mother’s lap. Even if just for a day, for a short while, for a minute. Then my 
homesickness would let up a bit. This loneliness, this fear, this worry would all 
disappear. I pressed the letter to my lips. The thought of their fate never left me for 
a moment. My fears of the worst possible scenarios filled me with despair and 
helplessness. And at the same time, it was clear to me that I had to continue my 
struggle and keep a calm clear mind. While I lay awake, I could see the members of 
my family parading before my eyes. I decided the next day I would write my sister 
Yaffa not to go to work in Germany and that she’s better off joining the partisans. 

I would send the letter to Uncle Svoboda and he would bring it to Yaffa as was 
agreed. Stashek tried again to invite himself into my room but thanks to Sophie’s 
contempt for him, she did the job of rejecting him, which I was afraid to do. 
Stashek finally gave up trying to get close to me. 


The days worked themselves into a routine. And from one to the next my 
homesickness grew. After work I would try to get to my room when no one was 
around. I especially didn’t wanted to see Stashek. One day, he did manage to bump 
into me when I was leaving my room for something. He started in gossiping about 
Mrs. Pauli and went over to general criticism of the Germans. I made no comment. 
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I tried to figure out what brought on this tirade about Germans. Stashek’s harassment 
made me uncomfortable. I counteracted by mustering all my strength for a resolute 
decision to stand strong and never to waiver. 

At lunchtime, when Lenel was in a good mood she would tell me that Schubert loved 
her very much and even promised to leave his wife for her. Lenel said she too would 
like to leave Steinkeller because she couldn’t stand Mrs. Pauli. 

Writing home was a wonderful pastime. When I wrote them it was as if I were with 
them. In the evening when Sophie was with her parents, I wrote letters to "Uncle 
Svoboda," who was supposed to get them to my mother. I would look forward to 
Tuesdays, the day the mailman came. Would he bring a letter for me? 

Once, it was pouring rain all morning. The mud made the kitchen chores more 
difficult. The French soldiers cursed the Germans for the bad coffee they had to drink. 
Sophie excused herself saying that she cooked it right but that the coffee itself is only 
a coffee substitute. I said innocently, "I don’t like milk." To which she responded, 
"what are you, a kike!?" Like many in Eastern Europe she believed that Jews don’t 
like milk. I said, 

"I never drank in the company of Jews, and I don’t know what they like." 

In the hall near the doorway there was a telephone. When Mrs. Pauli talked on the 
phone everyone kept still except Lenel. Mrs. Pauli stood in the corridor and called out 
L-E-N-E-L, enunciating each letter, to get Lenel to keep quiet. She reprimanded her. 
"At least when I’m on the phone, shut your mouth." 

"I’m gonna leave this place, and you can find yourself another housekeeper," was 
Lenel’s response. 

One evening as I was washing some personal belongings in my room, someone 
came knocking at my door. I recognized Stashek’s familiar knock. "I’m washing and 
my hands are wet," I called out to him. The knocking continued more vigorously and 
the overgrown tractorist said, "there’s a letter for you from your brother." My hands 
trembled as I wiped them off. But I regained my composure and answered with a 
forced laugh, "that’s very interesting, I don’t have a brother." I opened the door and 
Stashek handed me an envelope with "Michael Ozimok" written on it in Henek’s 
familiar handwriting. I smiled and said, "it’s Michael, my cousin." Stashek returned the 
smile and left. How did the letter get into Stashek’s hands, of all people, I wondered. 
Maybe Mrs. Pauli was at the post office and she brought the mail and then gave it 
to him to deliver. I locked the door. My hands trembled. It was hard to get the 
envelope open. It was the second sign of life from the world I left behind. 

Henek wrote me a sad letter, full of despair, almost like a farewell letter. He got my 
address from my sister Yaffa. I wondered why Henek had no change of plans since 
we saw each other last. I quickly put the letter in my suitcase, wiped the tears from 
eyes and returned to my clothes washing. In front of me, I could see my image 
reflected in the mirror over the sink. It kept flashing the question into my brain, 
"who are you, Anushka?" 

I fell asleep and in a dream I saw myself walking around the grounds of Steinkeller 
with a Jewish star armband on my arm. I wondered how I could have forgotten to 
take it off when I left the ghetto. I looked around for a place to hide the armband. 
People were standing around. All eyes were trained on me. I wanted to run away to 
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a safe place and not be surrounded by so many inquisitive and threatening Poles. I 
woke up full of sweat and terror. I calmed down when I realized Sophie had not yet 
returned for the night. So I was also spared the need to report to her the contents of 
the letter. 

The clear weather the next morning helped me get to work earlier. And who should 
I meet in the yard but Lenel. She was hurrying to the bus stop and said, "Anushka, 
I’m going to Lauben." I asked whether she got permission from Mrs. Pauli. She 
answered that she didn’t need permission from Mrs. Pauli and that she is simply 
leaving the farm and not coming back. After breakfast, as I started my usual round 
of chores, Mrs. Pauli appeared and asked how I was. Puckering her lips up, she said, 
"it’s wonderful to work with such a pleasant and intelligent person like you. Lenel is 
an evil witch. Now that you’re here she can go. I won’t stop her." Then giving another 
friendly look, she added, "when you finish doing the top floor please finish cleaning 
what Lenel left in my husband’s room. My husband wrote that he would be coming 
shortly. I wrote the authorities a month ago that he is needed on the farm. Maybe this 
way he will be saved from the dangers of the Russian front." I responded by 
reminding her that I hated the Russians because they exiled my parents to Siberia. 

I had already been to Gunther Pauli’s room a number of times. But I had never 
cleaned it. The room was very large with two large closets along the walls. I started 
cleaning up the closet. I opened the door and the blood rushed to my head in a fright 
when I spotted the skull and cross bones on the S.S. officer’s cap that lay on the 
closet shelf. For a moment I had an attack of weakness and an overwhelming feeling 
of helplessness. Now I knew who the owner of this estate was. I looked around to 
make sure no one saw me. The symbol on the cap reminded me of the words in the 
Nazi anthem, "when Jewish blood drips from the knife, we feel better." One thought 
now occupied my mind: what’ll happen to me if Gunther Pauli finds out that I’m 
Jewish? I was gripped by a wave of nausea. I knew full well it meant death. The cap 
made clear to me the fact that I was in the employ of people whose sole desire is to 
destroy and annihilate the Jewish people. I struggled with the terror that gripped me. 

I pulled myself together and went on increased alert. I realized the slightest slip in 
my behavior could be disastrous. Up to this point I hadn’t heard a thing about 
Gunther Pauli’s business. All I knew was that he was on the eastern front and I 
understood from that, that he was in the army. Major Schubert was appointed over 
the French POW’s because his failing health prevented more active duty. He would 
talk to me every now and again. Each time he would end the conversation by saying 
"the war will soon end. We will finally go home and we’ll also send these Krauts back 
home (referring to the Pauli’s)." It was from his stories that I learned that Gunther 
Pauli was a cab driver in Berlin until 1939. At that time he was given Steinkeller 
which was seized from ifs Jewish owners who were sent off to Dachau. 

From the time that Stashek bought me Henek’s letter, I always made sure to meet the 
mailman as he got to the farm. One Tuesday, the day the mail was delivered, I saw 
the mailman in the distance during my lunch break and I ran over to him. He had a 
letter for me this time. A letter from my mother and Yaffa. The letter was full of veiled 
references and secret allusions which I understood to mean that the Jews of the area 
were undergoing horrors, the "Aktions" and the loss of all hope of being rescued. I 
held the letter close to my heart and prayed that I could rest my head on my mothers 
lap and cry. I read and reread the letter. And afterwards added it to the treasured 
batch of letters in my suitcase. 
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Things were as usual in the kitchen: workers eating dinner, the men pinching the 
girls’ behinds whenever possible, chatting and laughing, clowning around. I went in 
as the last ones were leaving. Those who were still in the room greeted me heartily. 

I trained them to treat me with respect. I was never pinched. Sophie, who was 
bustling about among the large kitchen pots asked, 

"Why did you come to dinner so late? Jean Pierre waited for you. Y’know he likes 
you!" She announced officially. 

"He gave various excuses to hang around the kitchen. And every time the door 
opened he turned to see if it weren’t you coming in." 

I burst out laughing and tried to look coy. But Sophie wouldn’t drop the subject. 
"He wanted to meet you this evening." She added in a whisper. 

" No, Sophie," I answered, "I can’t fall in love with a short man." and kept up the 
banter about the people on the farm. 

I was busy preparing dinner for the dog Lian when Fraulein Hase, the secretary, 
called me to the office to sign a form. I was petrified for a moment, wondering why 
my signature was needed. The form was on the desk in the office and next to it my 
referral from the Ukraine to Germany. I read carefully what was written on the form 
it just had to do with work matters and I signed it in Ukrainian. Fraulein Hase asked 
"How do you like it here with us?" I responded unenthusiastically,"Mm Hmm." 

"Mrs. Pauli likes you very much," she added. 

"And I certainly am satisfied. But since Lenel left I have twice as much work to do and 
it’s hard on me." 

"Of course," she agreed. "But you know Mrs. Pauli is already looking for a proper 
replacement for Lenel. And apparently soon there will be one." 

She finished talking and gave me a friendly smile. Fraulein Hase was German, born 
in Berlin coming from the same city as Gunther Pauli. From Sophie’s bits of gossip 
I knew about Fraulein Hase’s love affair with Peter, one of the French POW’s. Mrs. 
Pauli was responsible for making the match happen, She had felt sorry for her 
secretary who had one paralyzed leg,. However the love affair between the German 
secretary and the French POW became known to the Gestapo. Gunther Pauli, as an 
S.S. general was able to protect her and the whole affair ended with Peter leaving the 
Steinkeller farm. 

On another occasion, I met Mrs. Pauli in the corridor. She said, "I’m going to 
Salzburg. I’ll be back tomorrow. See you." She hurried out the door. I could tell 
something was on her mind. Outside a coach was waiting. I could hear the voice of 
Joseph, the French POW, saying in French "Please Madame". They took off in a 
gallop. I figured that this trip had been planned in advance. Apparently it had to do 
with her husband’s return and release from the army. I wished her efforts to be of no 
avail and that Gunther Pauli would actually be sent to the dangerous Russian front. 

The noise of a mighty downpour woke me several times from my fitful sleep. By 
morning the rains had stopped but there was a lot of mud. I finished polishing the 
children’s shoes and was just about to bring them to their rooms. At the stairwell I 
saw Mrs. Pauli’s coat and umbrella. I went up to the children’s room with the pile of 
polished shoes. The children were all up. Seven year old Elke handed Gunther 
blocks. He was rebuilding the tower that little Klaus had knocked down. Frauke, with 
her cute curls flying every which way, was nodding her head in amazement at the 
tower being erected. Frauke hugged me and called out excitedly "Anushka, you came 
to play with us today, didn’t you?" The door opened and a smiling Mrs. Pauli entered 
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and said " Anushka it’s great that you came so early. Berta is rushing off to catch 
a train. She got a telegram from her husband. He was wounded on the front. And 
until she returns, you will take care of the kids." The four little pairs of eyes looked at 
me inquisitively. As a precautionary measure, I would have preferred to spend less 
time in the main house. But I knew I had no choice, so I agreed. 

The news of Gunther Pauli, sr.’s imminent homecoming quickly spread. Mrs. Pauli 
was in high spirits. She kept looking into the children’s room, using every chance she 
got to express satisfaction with my child care. On more than one occasion she would 
say, "If Berta doesn’t comeback you will stay on as the regular nanny for the kids." 
I would answer that my knowledge of German is insufficient for raising the children. 
But Mrs. Pauli wouldn’t accept my excuses. She would praise my personality 
profusely and smiling as she always did, dismissed any reason I offered to try and 
get out of taking care of the children, all the while profusely praising my personality. 
Then again, I hated the idea that I would be bringing up the children of an S.S 
general. The image of that S.S. cap I saw on the shelf in his closet just didn’t go 
together with the system of values I would impart to his children. After about a week, 
Berta returned to the farm. She had a long private talk with Mrs. Pauli. No one said 
anything to me about returning to the house work. But when I came to the kitchen 
to get breakfast for the kids, I heard from Sophie that Berta was not going to stay in 
Steinkeller. "And Anna don’t you agree to move in with the children. Tell Mrs. Pauli 
that you want to stay with me." said Sophie. 

" Of course," I answered, "but you know Mrs. Pauli doesn’t take any one else’s wishes 
into consideration if there’s nothing in it for her." 

At midnight the coach horses could be heard galloping away from the farm. I knew 
they went to get Gunther Pauli. Now I needed to be prepared for another enemy in 
the house. That morning was chilly. Sophie got up as I was about to leave the room. 
" What’s your rush, Anna." she asked. 

" It’s cold today and I have to heat the rooms up." I said. 

To heat the rooms I had to get firewood from old Ivan, a seventy year old Ukrainian 
who was deaf and dumb. Whenever he bumped into me he would bow down as if 
I were the czar himself. On this morning he picked out the driest logs for me and 
even helped me load them into the cart and pull it. He was very happy to serve me 
because he always remembered a good turn I did him when I first came to the farm 
and remained thankful and loyal. Mrs. Pauli wanted to send him back to the Ukraine. 
And only after I intervened on his behalf by translating for him and commending him 
was his place on the farm assured. 

It was quiet in the main house. There were many crates, suitcases and various 
packages piled up in the entrance. 

"Isn’t this stolen Jewish property brought to this farm which is also stolen Jewish 
property?" was the thought going through my mind. It was cut off by Berta who 
came to me and said, "good morning Anushka. How did it go with the kids?" 
"Wonderful," I answered. "But today I’ll probably go back to my cleaning right?" 
"Leave these matters for Mrs. Pauli," she said. 

I took the children’s four pair of shoes for their daily polishing, trying to figure Berta’s 
response out. The shoe polishing area was at a low table in the hallway opposite Mrs. 
Pauli’s bedroom. I was in the midst of brushing when the bedroom door opened and 
out came Gunther Pauli walking boastfully, full of self confidence. He was wearing 
green felt pants, a white shirt and the famous Tyrolean jacket. This was the first time 
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I ever saw him. He was tall, slight, thin lipped, had light colored hair and glazed blue 
eyes. On his face he wore a hard aggressive look. His face was a perfect match for 
the S.S. officer’s cap I saw on the shelf in his closet. 

In a parched voice I said, "good morning." 

"Morning." he haughtily responded. 

I heard Mrs. Pauli’s voice and before I could determine where it came from she 
appeared standing next to me self satisfied and smiling her usual smile. 

"It’s wonderful that you took care of heating the house up. It’s essential on cold days 
like this, especially when my husband is home and we spend a lot of time in the 
living room. By the way Anushka, today you’ll need to serve the lunch in the dining 
room because Lenel has left. You’ll take over for her." 

I tried to get out this assignment by explaining that back home in the Ukraine I never 
learned how to serve in the dining room. I would surely mix up my left and right. 
Mrs. Pauli laughed. "Then just bring out the tray and I will serve the meal," she said 
by way of compromise and we exchanged smiles. 

That whole morning I prepared myself for the encounter with Gunther Pauli, sr., which 
was to take place at lunch time. An unbearable tension held me in its sway. I certainly 
wasn’t going to greet him with a "heil Hitler." How could I bear meeting an S.S. 
officer? At exactly 3:30 I entered with a tray full of delicacies. Before I even came 
through the door Mrs. Pauli started in praising and glorifying my work. I left the tray 
on the hutch, wished them a " guten appetit" (=hearty appetite) and left the room. I 
felt relieved. I was spared having to talk face to face with Gunther Pauli, even if I 
couldn’t avoid it in the long run. 

Foreign workers were given credit rations for clothing and shoes. But their food 
rations were given directly to Mrs. Pauli. Sophie suggested to me that after finishing 
work, we walk over to the Maier general store. It was late afternoon. It had stopped 
raining. And in spite of my fatigue, I gladly accepted the offer. We walked for close 
to an hour to St. Martin by way of the forest. The wonderful scenery improved my 
sullen mood a bit. And the smell of the pine trees was even more intoxicating than 
usual. Something of the calm in the quiet darkness of the forest overtook me. After 
a long silence, Sophie suddenly remembered, 

"Anna, Szczerbinitzky told my parents that he is going to leave Steinkeller." I showed 
surprise and Sophie repeated the news more confidently. I used to use the age of the 
overgrown tractor driver as my excuse for being turned off to friendship with him. And 
this excuse was acceptable to Sophie. So now I was careful not to show how happy 
I was at this piece of news. 

We reached the Maier general store at nightfall. In the entrance we met customers 
going in and out. Some local, others foreigners from the various occupied countries. 
Everyone would say "GruBgott." as they came and left. Here in Austria, Nazi 
aggressiveness was less evident than in the house of the German Nazi Pauli, who 
would greet guests with a " heil Hitler." 

Mrs. Maier sat next to the register. She was a sweet and polite woman of about fifty. 
She sat at the cash register and one would give her the ration cards. "And who are 
you, young lady?" she asked warmly. I told her the story of how I came with Helena 
to the Maier estate and how I was required to go to Steinkeller. Mrs. Maier looked at 
me sadly. "The employment office does not send the number of workers we need, but 
the Pauli’s get everything they want," she said bitterly. "Here you go girls," she said 
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leading us over to the shelves filled with merchandise. I bought shoes and a raincoat. 
On our way back we walked along the main road. We saw a figure getting off the 
intercity bus with a big suitcase in hand. We speeded up until we caught up with the 
girl who was about twenty and remarkably charming. 

"Is this the way to Steinkeller?" she asked. 

" As a matter of fact it is, and we’re headed there too." 

" My name is Hildegard," she said by way of introduction. We offered to help carry her 
suitcase, and she accepted. 

"It’s so wonderfully pleasant here," Hildegard said awe inspired. "I won’t hear the 
noise of planes bombing and blasting away day and night like in Dusseldorf, where 
I come from. That place is a living hell. Here you don’t have to go crazy running for 
the bomb shelter, which I am so sick of." So I learned from her words that Germany 
was being bombed and in my heart hope was kindled for an end to the war. 


From the moment we reached the farm the bond of friendship between Hildegard and 
me grew. She was an honest, open, and sensitive girl. She saw in me a cultured and 
understanding person. She didn’t look for anything else in me. For me she was the 
least threatening of the people on the farm. She would pour her heart out to me and 
ask my advice in all matters. And I was always happy to lay her fears to rest, calming 
myself down in this way too. 

One day as I was darning socks in the children’s playroom Mrs. Pauli walked in and 
started telling me about the love story between her and her husband. "It’s true I was 
thirty-two and my husband was only twenty-two. But I was crazy in love with him. My 
mother objected very much to our marriage. And my older sister Bertha won’t speak 
to my husband to this day. My mother only agreed to the wedding after I threatened 
to have his children out of wedlock." Then, as if lost in her thoughts, she continued. 
"Look how unfortunate Fraulein Hase is because of her handicap. And when she 
finally met Peter, one of the French POW’s, I helped her out. What difference does 
it make where he comes from? And take a look at Berta, the nanny. Her marriage is 
a failure. Her husband lies wounded in the hospital. And she doesn’t even care. 
Anushka, when Berta leaves you will live with the German help. In your own room of 
course. You will take care of my children." 

It rained for a week and the dark skies indicated there would be no let up soon. As 
I headed for my room after finishing my work in the yard, Gunther Pauli suddenly 
appeared before me. He took a letter from the bundle in his hand and handed it to 
me saying "for you". I thanked him and continued walking to my room in a relaxed 
manner just in case he might have been following me with his gaze. 

Again my fears surfaced. Why did he go out of his way to bring me the mail? What 
are his real intentions? Only when I got to my room could I see in the lamp light an 
unfamiliar handwriting. The letter was from Nadia. She had kept my address from the 
time we separated in room number 8 at the transit camp in Cracow. We had never 
corresponded so I didn’t recognize her handwriting. Nadia dared to write, in spite of 
her promise to her mother not to. Maybe there was no danger involved. It was a four 
paged letter written in Ukrainian. She wrote of interesting and cultured friends with 
whom she spends much time. She wrote about her "warm-hearted" roommate, Nira, 
by which I understood her to mean that Nira was Jewish. She had only one 
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complaint. Her food ration was insufficient. I kept reading and rereading the letter. 
And then added it to my treasure of letters that I used to read almost every evening. 
Reading the letters was soothing for my soul. Looking at those words I would see my 
loved ones before my eyes in minutest detail. And I could have the illusion of being 
safe at home with my family. This was how I would fall asleep. 

After dinner Sophie and I returned to our rooms crouching under a coat in the rain 
and holding each other. I told Sophie that I got a letter from a girl who came with me 
from the Ukraine and that she is now in Linz. She works fewer hours than we do and 
is having a good time. That night I couldn’t fall asleep. I lay awake trying to organize 
the thoughts in my mind that were spinning around chaotically. The very thought of 
the renewed contact with Nadia had me in a turmoil. The fact that we violated the 
prohibition to get in touch was no longer significant. I could wait no longer. I 
immediately sat down to write Nadia a letter in which I laid bare the accumulated 
emotions and thoughts that were bottled up inside me since we last saw each other. 

I wrote that along with the food we had plenty of here, I was in the company of 
people I didn’t like, like the Polski family, (a veiled reference to antisemitic Poles) and 
of course I mentioned the S.S. officer who possessed the farm. 


Mrs. Pauli found still more chores for me. "Anushka, the attic has to be cleaned up," 
she said, "and Jean-Pierre will move the crates." I went to Jean-Pierre and asked for 
his help. "Mademoiselle Anushka, for you, I’ll do anything," he said excitedly. 

We started in the afternoon and I assumed that we needed to finish by evening. Jean- 
Pierre, however, had no intention of working. He wanted to talk with me. 

"The Germans are sustaining heavy losses on all fronts," he said. "The war will be 
over soon. We will settle accounts with the Germans. I have a friend not far from here. 
And I hear broadcasts from Switzerland." 

We looked at each other hoping that the German defeat was at hand. Jean-Pierre 
finished his part of the job moving the crates and left. When I opened the large crates 
a shiver went through me. There was a large quantity of wool blankets covered in silk 
with labels showing the names of factories belonging to the Jews of Lodz. Thoughts 
raced through my head. Why did Mrs. Pauli pick me to organize the stolen Jewish 
property? 

Mrs. Pauli was on the phone again trying to get a connection to Graz in an effort to 
get her husband released from duty on the eastern front on the pretext that he is 
needed on the estate. I kept hoping deep in my heart that her requests would go 
unanswered. In the morning I entered the main house. A tanned, blond, young man 
wearing glasses passed me in the hall with a loud "heil Hitler" greeting. I rushed into 
the kitchen. As usual, Sophie was the first to know the farm news. It turned out that 
the young man was a rare Nazi from Holland who came to work the chicken coops. 
Mrs. Pauli said she was unable to obtain a postponement for her husband and that 
she was leaving to accompany him to the train station. 

At breakfast Hildegard and I sat in the dining area of the kitchen. Mr. and Mrs. Pauli 
were away. Hildegard used the opportunity to share some of her feelings. 
"Anushka, I’m crazy about Do (the French POW). And he loves me too. I won’t split 
up with him even if the police find out." 

I advised her to be very careful about her relationship with Do, and, as an 
afterthought, that once a month we should rotate taking Sundays off. 
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"I would like to visit my friend Nadia who lives in Linz," I explained. "This way we can 
each fill in for the other when one of us gets off from work." 

Hildegard said excitedly, "it’ll be enough for Mrs. Pauli that we have an agreement like 
this. She won’t object." 

I told Mrs. Pauli about the agreement with Hildegard about a day off on Sunday, and 
she didn’t object. I sent Nadia a letter about visiting her. There were six days left to 
the visit. I finished work by noon, said goodbye to Mrs. Pauli and in the pouring rain 
walked for over a kilometer to the train station in St. Martin. My raincoat couldn’t 
protect me adequately from that amount of rain. The journey to Linz took about five 
hours. The conductor passed through the train announcing "next stop, Linz." I was 
very tense. When I got off the train the platform was blacked out because of the state 
of emergency in the country. 

My silhouette disappeared into the darkness that enveloped the platform. A faint ray 
of light was coming from the waiting room. I was unsure about my next move. Nadia 
was not waiting there as we had planned. As I looked for the information counter she 
turned up. She was just a little late. We walked silently next to each other. The two 
of us tried to savor the feeling of our meeting without drawing attention. We slowly 
walked the long distance from the train station to the camp where Nadia lived. We did 
this so we could make the most of our moments together in the short time that we 
had at our disposal. I brought up "warm-hearted" Nira. And we filled with satisfaction 
that another Jewish soul was saved. We wanted to compress the events of the past 
few months, the thoughts and feelings, into the few moments left us before we arrived 
at the camp. All the while our minds were unsettled by the questions: 
what is the fate of our loved ones and where were they now? 
how are we to understand that no letters were coming from them anymore? 
what does the future have in store for me at Steinkeller with all the hostile 
people living there? 

I told Nadia I feared for the worst. All I kept seeing in front of me was the S.S. 
officer’s cap. Nadia, on the other hand, was more optimistic than I based on reports 
that she got from various groups arriving at the work camp from our parents’ area. 

The following day we barely stayed at the camp. Nadia’s Czech friends, Milos and 
Slovak joined her and Nira. I was enchanted by the refined manners of this Czech 
crowd. And I couldn’t stop comparing them with the people at Steinkeller. I found 
Linz exciting and Nadia had the idea that I request to be transferred to it. But I knew 
deep down that my chances were nil. It was getting time to go. Downhearted, I 
parted company with them at the train station. The feeling I had when I returned to 
the farm and the people there, was like plunging into a whirlpool dragging me down 
to the bottom of the sea from which there was no escape. 

It was a cold, white day. Everything was covered with snow. Tall snow covered 
mountains surrounded the white valley. But the whiteness of the snow couldn’t 
brighten up the darkness in my heart. In the hallways of the main house Hildegard 
and I were running around with piles of wood for heating. At the top of the stairs on 
the second floor I met an amazingly healthy looking girl with a cute face and plump 
cheeks. She greeted me with a cheerful "good morning" and held out her arms to 
offer help with carrying the wood. She introduced herself as Nellie. While arranging 
the logs in the burning fireplace she explained that after finishing her high school 
requirements, she had to do a half year of national service. And since her parents 
knew Mrs. Pauli, she was sent here. 
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"What about you," Nellie asked, "are you in national service?" 

"No, I volunteered from the Ukraine." 

Nellie spoke a south Austrian dialect but it wasn’t hard to understand her. So we 
talked for quite a while until Mrs. Pauli appeared at the door with her phony bright 
smile. With a fake friendliness, she looked at me and said, 

"Anushka, show Nellie what to do in your section. She’s never done housework 
before but I’m counting on you to train her well." 

Gathering up courage I said half asking, 

"You mean I’ll be leaving the farm soon because Nellie will take my place when she 
can handle all the work?" 

Mrs. Pauli glared back at me from behind her friendly facade and said, 

"Nellie isn’t here to replace you. She’s just an additional hand on the farm. I won’t 
give you up, Anushka." 

She then flipped the hem of her dress and left. 

I was washing apples for jam when Hildegard and Sophie joined in. Peeling, cutting 
and cooking fifty kilos of apples kept us busy until dark. As we finished cooking the 
jam, Mrs. Pauli came in with Do the Frenchman in tow. In his arms was a basket filled 
to the brim with apples. I cast an alarmed glance at the overloaded basket. My hands 
were already frozen from washing all the fruit. And the thought of more work was 
enough to make them altogether stiff. Hildegard gave Do a bright smile, looked deep 
into Do’s eyes and didn’t even notice the basket he was carrying. 

"Girls," said Mrs. Pauli, sweet smile in place, "the apples in this basket are for you." 
I felt relieved. That evening as I pigged out on the apples I thought of Nadia and how 
much she needed these apples and how they would delight her shrinking stomach. 
So I wrote her that if she wanted to visit the farm she should hurry up and do it while 
Gunther Pauli isn’t at home. 

The days got clear and cold. Christmas was still far off. But preparations for it were 
in full swing. Workers were getting extra clothing rations. And I overheard Mrs. Pauli 
telling Max, who was in charge of slaughtering and smoking the meat, to give some 
smoked meat on Christmas eve also to the "Auslander" (foreign workers). 

Sophie and I went shopping for wool sweaters. We went to the store on the Maiers 
farm in St. Martin. Unfortunately we bumped into Szczerbinitzky, the tractor driver. We 
hung around in the store as long as we could. But the little hunk waited persistently 
by the door. When we walked out he turned to us feigning friendliness. 

"So, you did quite a bit of shopping, huh?" 

Sophie stomped her foot and exclaimed, "leave us alone. Just go!" 

Szczerbinitzky came over and walked by me. I tried to be composed and responded 
icily to his leading questions with short perfunctory answers. When we passed a 
church, I didn’t forget to mention, as if it had just occurred to me, 

"isn’t it too bad there’s no provoslavic church here!" 

"I hope I won’t be here anymore next Christmas. I’ll be going to Lauben soon," said 
Szczerbinitzky full of self-satisfaction. Holding back my sigh of relief, I said, 

"You ought to thank Jesus that Mrs. Pauli is letting you do what you want." 

"If there were at least good food at Steinkeller," he continued, "but no food, no 
women, no fun. So why stay here?" 

Gunther Pauli called early in the morning. He was on his way to Russia. I went to 
work with twice as much energy. Of course, Mrs. Pauli was in a nasty mood. She flew 
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off the handle at Sophie on the pretext that she was wasting provisions, lard, eggs; 
and at Sophie’s mother, who was in charge of laundry and ironing. She claimed the 
underwear wasn’t clean and not ironed right. She didn’t say a word to me but her 
constant smile had vanished. 

That afternoon the friendly old mailman came by. I went towards him and this time 
I lucked out. "Ozimok, right?" he said. I smiled and nodded. He pulled an envelope 
out of his big bag. "This is for you," he said. Nadia was coming! She was to arrive on 
the ten o’clock train on Saturday night. I ran right to the cupboard to store everything 
Nadia wouldn’t get in the city. I told Sophie that my Ukrainian girlfriend who works 
in Linz would visit the farm this coming Sunday and that she would sleep here on 
Saturday night. 

"You’re not upset, are you Sophie?" I asked. 

"Of course not. I could sleep at my folks place. And why should you be crowded. I’ll 
gladly offer my bed." 

Hildegard and Nellie gladly agreed to fill in for me on Sunday. So all I had to do was 
let Mrs. Pauli know about my guest. She came down after the meal to set the 
following day’s menu with Sophie. I checked her mood out well. She still seemed 
depressed though a little more relaxed. Upon hearing my request she gave her 
consent. 

It was snowing but by afternoon it let up. Just for Nadia’s arrival, it seemed. 

Nine o’clock came around. I left for the train station. I walked slowly because I timed 
the length of my walk so I would get to the station exactly as the train came in. I 
didn’t want to wait alone on the platform, just in case there were Ukrainians or Poles 
or gestapo who might start up unnecessary conversations with me. The moon shone 
full and bright. The forest with the road winding through it seemed enchanting, as if 
it were the setting for some ancient legend. I walked slowly daydreaming, fantasizing 
about the way the world would be after the war. The platform was empty except for 
the regular worker there whom I had met before. He greeted me with a "GruBgott". 
Before I responded I could hear the whistle of the approaching train. 

Nadia appeared at the train car door. We didn’t greet each other. We didn’t embrace 
as our hearts cried out to do. We didn’t kiss. We spoke only via our glances while 
walking off silently alongside each other on our way to the farm. Only when we were 
sure we were alone without anyone following us did we start talking excitedly to each 
other. We advanced slowly up the hill. We wanted to stretch our walk out as long as 
possible so I could tell Nadia everything she needed to know before we got to the 
farm. I told her about all the goings on the farm. And about all the signs that make 
them suspect me of being Jewish and throw doubt on my Ukrainian origin. I told her 
that while Szczerbinitzky, who was the first to suspect me, is leaving, Sophie had 
remarked how I reminded her of the Jews because I hated milk. And I went on to 
mention other signs. 

We arrived after midnight. Silently we went up to my room. Nadia was amazed at the 
table I had set with the finest of delicacies. She couldn’t believe that in these very 
times I could be enjoying such abundance. 

"You get these giant apples everyday?" she asked as she nibbled on one, savoring 
each bite. I took out the letters from home tucked away in my suitcase and read them 
to her one by one. I noted that this was the only thing I read each and every evening. 
And that this was the only contact I had left with my whole family. 
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The following day I rushed into the kitchen with a tray carrying breakfast. I suggested 
we head for St. Martin and that if we should meet someone along the way, we would 
say we were on our way to church. We waited a bit in the room when we heard the 
Levandowskys, who lived in the neighboring room, getting ready to go out. Only after 
their footsteps could no longer be heard did we emerge. We crossed the courtyard. 
There was no one around. We walked down the path to the main road. Our pace was 
deliberate. We were taking leisurely looks at the surroundings. Suddenly I saw 
Szczerbinitzky’s looming figure. He was walking along the path parallelling the 
mountain range. I immediately whispered to Nadia, 

"just keep walking without turning around and gradually pick up the pace." 

After a while he disappeared beyond the horizon. I asked Nadia, 

"What do you think? Will Szczerbinitsky and his likes keep bothering me like they do 
to the other Ukrainian girls in Steinkeller?" 

Nadia expressed her regret about how far the farm was from Linz. She couldn’t stop 
admiring the enchanting countryside which offered her a slight break from the tension 
we lived under. The Sunday calm infused us. We walked slowly listening to the flow 
of the water babbling from the dozens of clear springs all around us. We whiled away 
our time out in nature. About noon, we returned to the farm. Nadia went up to my 
room and I went to the kitchen and brought our lunch on a tray. Nadia asked if it 
didn’t look suspicious that we weren’t in the dining room with the others. I told her 
it was the workers’ custom to bring their meals to their rooms on Sundays to avoid 
the bother of doing the dishes. Her fears quieted, Nadia devoured her meal in no 
time at all. 

"This is a rare opportunity to still the hunger that gnaws at me all the time," she said 
pleased. I put off washing the dishes so I could use every second to talk with Nadia. 
She told me how she would question every new group that arrived at the camp from 
Poland. From them she learned of the horrors of the liquidation of the ghettos. You 
saw almost no Jews in the street. They were all concentrated in special detention 
camps. 

"Anushka," she said with heartfelt bitterness, "our situation is so bad. But if I survive 
this war, I will never come back to Judaism." 

These words caused my heart great pain. We felt that even if we should survive, the 
world we grew up in will no longer exist. Maybe it serves no purpose to hold onto this 
life boat which chance brought our way. We felt a strange urge to call out the names 
of our loved ones in order to keep our memories of them alive. My father, Yaakov, my 
mother, Sara, my sisters, Yaffa and Rosa. Nadia repeated the names of her family 
members too. And then I declared, "we’ve got to summon up all our energies and the 
tremendous reserves of spiritual power in us in our fight for life so that we can live to 
see the downfall of the Nazis. Then we’ll get to the land of Israel and take part in the 
rebuilding of the historic homeland of the Jewish people. Only there can we have any 
guarantee that the horrors of the persecution of Jews won’t recur." 

It was time to take leave. I accompanied Nadia to the train station. It was the early 
afternoon, and as was usual on Sunday afternoons, there were many people strolling 
about. Some were strangers. Others were locals who greeted me inquisitively and 
checked Nadia out with a glance. At the train station we parted quickly. 

"Write," I managed to get in before I left. Going back to the farm was so sad that I 
didn’t even notice how beautiful the scenery was, which always calmed me and lifted 
my spirits. I didn’t forget though to look bright and cheery when I bumped into the 
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Levandowsky’s on the way. I stopped to tell them about the visit from my girlfriend 
from Linz, who devoured the meal I served. 

"There’s not enough bread in the city," I explained. "In the Ukraine, we had plenty of 
grain." 

I got to my room and was happy that Sophie still hadn’t gotten back, so I could be 
alone with just myself after Nadia’s visit. Sophie came in and asked where my 
girlfriend from Linz was. I told her that she went back home. She then told me that 
the Frenchmen got piles of packages from home. Including a load of chocolate. Jean- 
Pierre asked about me because he wanted to give me some. But he decided to give 
it to me personally rather than send it with Sophie. 

Once it was breakfast time for the non-German workers. I tried never to be in the 
dining-room at that time. But this time I couldn’t avoid it because I had to get 
matches to light the fire. Szczerbinitzky looked at me and said in his loud voice, 
"Miss Anna, I saw you walking with your girlfriend yesterday in the hills. I tried to 
catch up to you but I couldn’t. Your friend is from the city. Real elegant." 

I left the kitchen without answering. I went upstairs and met Mrs. Pauli at the top of 
the stairs. 

"Good morning. How was the visit?" she asked. 

"Thank you, Mrs. Pauli," I answered, "I wanted you to meet my friend but I couldn’t 
find you anywhere in the house or the building. And I didn’t want to disturb you in 
your room." 

"I settled accounts yesterday with the tractor driver," she explained. "He’s leaving 
Steinkeller. He said he saw you walking and that your girlfriend looked Jewish." 

My heart throbbed as if an artery popped. But I made believe I was angry and 
answered, "that dirty Pollack. How dare he say such a thing? Such an old man going 
after young girls. He already fought with Sophie. I guess it’s my turn now. How foul 
can you get!" I turned to go but Mrs. Pauli didn’t drop the subject. She explained 
that the tractor driver didn’t say Nadia was a Jew only that she reminded him of one. 

While I worked, I tried to figure out what was going on around me and what it could 
all mean. One thing was certain, I needed to keep calm and appear as relaxed and 
peaceful as before. But at the same time I had to be alert and not show weakness. 
After work I hurried to my room to write Nadia about the things that were said about 
her visit. I formulated a cautious and brief letter. Meanwhile Sophie came in all 
agitated with Mrs. Pauli. I tried to calm her down. Then there was a knock at the 
door. It was Szczerbinitzky. 

"I came to say goodbye. I’m going to Lauben and we won’t be seeing each other 
again." 

"So long," said Sophie, "and look for older women there." 

Another time, at seven in the morning, I awoke tired and sweating from a crazy 
dream. Mrs. Pauli’s hated smile kept popping up at me in the dream. And the 
mindless remark she had made in our conversation about Nadia looking Jewish 
wouldn’t leave me alone. It was raining outside and cold. Sophie and I got ourselves 
ready to go out to the main house under one raincoat. We passed the barracks 
where the French POWs lived. Jean-Pierre’s rough voice could be heard singing 
something from Madame Butterfly. He greeted us with a merry "bon jour". Sophie 
hurried into the kitchen. Jean-Pierre held me back saying, "Mademoiselle Anna, I want 
to meet you. I will come to your room this evening. I must talk to you today. Au 
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revoir." Again the familiar throb in my heart. Did something happen or was this an 
excuse to make a date with me while Major Schubert was on leave and the POWs 
could come and go as they pleased? But the special way he said these things and 
his serious look were an indication that something was up. 

That day went on and seemed longer than usual. The children stayed in their room 
as they usually did on rainy days. I couldn’t concentrate on my work. The children 
wanted me to build towers with them out of their blocks. And I promised I would 
when I finished. Their nanny didn’t play with them but I enjoyed it. I was supposed 
to be a student of education in a teachers seminary and I had a special way with 
kids. They sensed this and stuck by me and demanded that I play with them. I didn’t 
like Gunther very much. Maybe because he had the same name as his father. But the 
other three were rather sweet and apparently hadn’t yet absorbed the beliefs and 
theories of their father and begetter. Suddenly Mrs. Pauli walked in. 

"You really amaze me, Anushka. With nanny Bertha all you hear is screaming. But 
when you’re with them it’s as if they weren’t at home. It’s wonderful how you keep 
them busy!" 

Five year old Frauke called out to her mother, "Mommy, don’t take Anushka away!" 
"No, my darling, I won’t steal Anushka from you." 

I kept playing with the children though my anxiety didn’t let up. And I tried to guess 
what it could all mean. 

The rain came down harder. And it was past eight o’clock. I waited in my room but 
Jean-Pierre had still not come. I was extremely tense. If Sophie were to come in 
before he did I wouldn’t even have been able to suggest we go for a walk in the fresh 
air because of the rain. There was a hesitant knock at the door. I opened it. Jean 
Pierre stood in the door, drops of water falling from his wet hair. He came in, handed 
me a bar of chocolate and said, "this is instead of flowers!" I offered him some choice 
apples. Jean-Pierre said, 

"the French chocolate tastes better than the German apples." 

I smiled in agreement and we both munched heartily. 

"Mademoiselle," he started to say, "I admire you and like you very much. But you 
don’t pay me any mind." 

I put him at ease by telling him, "you are a cultured and likeable person. And I 
respect you the way you are. But I am still to young for love affairs. I don’t love 
anyone yet." 

"I want to tell you something. Understand me. I’m not here just for the sake of gossip. 
Yesterday I worked with Yanek, Sophie’s brother. We gossiped about all the girls on 
this damn farm. And when I mentioned your name Yanek said that you, Anushka, are 
not Ukrainian." I thought about what he said but didn’t respond. 

He continued, "Anushka, if you’d like me to, I can help you. I have a French friend 
whose wife is Austrian. They live not too far from here and will be willing to help you. 

I heard a Swiss radio broadcast at their house. The Germans have suffered heavy 
losses in Africa and also in Russia. The Allies are beginning to organize to crack 
Hitler in Europe. For the time being you must keep out of the clutches of the police." 

I was perfectly still. And I believe my expressionless face didn’t reveal my true 
thoughts and feelings. "Go Jean-Pierre. I thank you for the way you relate to me. Like 
you, I will fight the Nazis since, like you, I am a hostage in their hands. But Hitler 
won’t decide my right to live." 

Jean-Pierre asked, "where does your girlfriend work?" 
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"In Linz," I answered. "If only I could join her there!" 

Only then did I realize that this whole matter arose as a result of Nadia’s visit. We 
continued talking about the future victory and how we would retaliate against the 
Germans after the war. Before leaving the room, Jean-Pierre repeated his offer. "I just 
want you to know, Anushka, that you can always call on me, be it for real help or be 
it only for an encouraging word." He looked at me warmly and left. I locked the door 
behind him and immediately took out all of Nadia’s letters and threw them into the 
burning fireplace. After a short while Sophie came in. 

"Guess who was here," I asked playfully. 

"Who else but Jean-Pierre! You can tell that you’re in love with him." 

I offered her a piece of chocolate and put on the air of the young damsel in love with 
the Frenchman. 

The Christmas tree was already set up in the dining room and Nellie was busy 
decorating it. I questioned those who had spent the previous Christmas there about 
how the ceremony proceeded in order to be sure to behave accordingly. I learned 
that Mrs. Pauli celebrated it in the workers’ dining room without any special prayers. 

I breathed a sigh of relief. 

In the afternoon hours Hildegard and I kept busy shoveling snow in front of the main 
house. We took advantage of the occasion to make snowballs which we threw at 
each other. And while doing this I noticed the old mailman coming towards us. I 
dropped the snowballs and ran towards him. He stopped a second to take in some 
air and greeted us as usual, "GruBgott, there’s a letter for Ozimok." I took the letter 
from him and shoved it into my coat pocket. I ran to the kitchen and fixed him a bowl 
of warm soup. 

"Hearty appetite!" 

"Thank you, thank you, Ms. Ozimok." 

I left him with the soup and went to my room to read the letter. 

Nadia wrote that she left the camp. Now she was working for a childless couple in 
Linz. In any case, her life at the camp had become dangerous. I thought, how lucky 
she was to have found a way to leave the camp. She allayed my growing fears and 
dismissed my concerns for our safety as unwarranted. I didn’t see it that way. She 
apparently was unaware of the seriousness of the situation. While I thought that a 
suspicion alone or a random snitch would suffice to get me locked up, even without 
real proof. It would of course now be impossible to meet again. I had better write her 
immediately and advise her about the developments of the last few days. 

There was a festive atmosphere everywhere. A garishly decorated Christmas tree was 
set up in the hallway on the lower floor. On the big table there lay tens of envelopes. 
Each had the name of a worker on it and in it were gifts of money for the holiday. 
Mrs. Pauli explained that only the Germans would stand around the tree. The others 
would sit in the dining room and could join in for the singing of "Silent Night". I asked 
Sophie if that’s all there was. "No," she answered, "the Frenchmen are having a real 
party at their place. And we should pay them a visit." 

The afternoon passed without incident. I rejected a visit to the Frenchmen with the 
claim that it’s not right to go over there without explicit invitation. Sophie continued 
celebrating with her folks and I returned to my room. That evening everyone put their 
Sunday best on. I also put ribbons into my braids which I wore on my head the way 
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the Ukrainian girls at Steinkeller did. Dinner was plentiful with meats and pies that 
Sophie prepared. After the meal everyone went their own way. I reviewed this first 
Christmas that I ever celebrated and noted that there was no religious ritual. No 
prayers or blessings were recited. German fanaticism was restricted to race theory. 
Not to religion. As a young Jewish girl brought up on Judaism I expected something 
different when one spoke of holidays. I received two hundred marks as a Christmas 
bonus. An impressive amount for me. I decided to go shopping at the Maier store in 
St. Martin. It was an excuse to go walking in the forest and to see the Maiers who 
were such friendly people. This time I went alone. The sun’s rays penetrated the 
forest through a thick maze of branches. I enjoyed blazing a trail for myself through 
the dense growth of trees. The smell of the damp earth and the pungent sap dripping 
from the trees reinforced my belief in the beauty and the good of the universe in spite 
of it all. So did the chorus of birds chirping in unison. 

I got to the Maier store in the late afternoon. First I entered the farm guest house and 
refreshed myself with a strong cup of tea. Mrs. Maier greeted me warmly and sat 
down at my table. From the day the Maier’s learned how I got to Steinkeller, they 
showed me great kindness. And were sorry for me that I ended up with the Pauli’s 
of all people. The Maier’s were an amazingly goodhearted elderly people. Their 
humaneness and warmth were definitely an unusual occurrence. Mrs. Maier joined 
me on my round of the store, talking with me and identifying with me and showing 
understanding for my dislike of the Pauli’s because of their arrogance and the 
flaunting of their German parentage. I bought a wool suit and a pair of black shoes 
with heels (the first pair I had ever put on) and went back home. 

After Szczerbinitzky left the farm, Mrs. Pauli never again made remarks about Jews 
and Judaism to me. On the farm everything was calm. Gunther Pauli would send 
letters with depressing news about the Russian front. This of course had an effect on 
Mrs. Pauli’s moods. On occasion she would go to Lauben or Salzburg to try and get 
him released. And whenever I would see her go and return, I was seized with the 
urge to leave the farm. 


One early morning, my sleep was disturbed by a light ticking sound. I still hadn’t 
opened my eyes but I listened attentively. The sounds grew louder outside the 
window. Slowly I opened my eyes. Sophie was still asleep but daylight had already 
penetrated the room. There was no one but us in the room. I glanced at the window. 
Snow had piled up high on the window sill and rain drops were coming in and 
dripping on the wooden shelf. That’s what was ticking away. I smiled a sigh of relief 
and thought how frightening each new sound was. I got myself ready to go to the 
main house a bit early. At the top of the stairs I bumped into the nanny who was 
wiping tears from her eyes. I looked at her wondering why she was crying. The nanny 
and Mrs. Pauli left the children’s room and I went to work. 

I went to the kitchen to get the children’s breakfast. The kitchen was the central place 
for gossip. Rushing between pots and trays, Sophie told me that the nanny’s 
husband was wounded on the front so she was leaving. And I was to be given the 
job of nanny officially. I was beside myself with panic. I would be spending twenty 
four hours a day with the Pauli’s, right in the middle of this hornets’ nest. 

Sophie noticed my dissatisfaction and tried to convince me to accept the position 
arguing that if Mrs. Pauli has decided there is no point in resisting. 
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I didn’t want to get involved in a discussion on this matter so I turned the 
conversation to the subject of the lunch menu. I returned the to the children’s room 
with trays full of food. 

"Anushka, you can have Nellie do the shoe shining. You’ve got a lot of work ahead," 
said Mrs. Pauli unusually politely and calmly. I answered, "but Nellie will also have 
a lot of work. I’m hoping I can manage without overburdening Nellie." 

"You’ll have to move in here today," said Mrs. Pauli, waving her thin fingers with short 
unpolished nails, and disappeared. 

So I had to move in with the Germans next to the children. I was left with the new 
idea that already tonight I would have to leave Sophie and my safe and distant room 
where I lived for a year, and that I was moving right into the lions’ den. 

That day I stayed and played with the four children. No one could imagine that 
actually I was immersed in thoughts of my plan to get out of Steinkeller. I knew that 
I had to first write Nadia. Towards evening, I moved my belongings into the main 
house. Hildegard and Nellie were pleased that I came. Sophie, on the other hand, 
said that there was no point being alone in the room and that she too would leave 
and move in with her folks. I asked her to stay in the room since there was a chance 
that a different German nanny would come and that I would return to live with her. 

My work day grew longer to about twelve to fourteen hours per day. Mrs. Pauli didn’t 
lift a finger in bringing up her children. She would say that Hitler needs many soldiers 
and that she would like to give birth to at least twelve children. In spite of her age, 
forty two, she toyed with the idea of having more children. 

After a long period of silence a letter arrived from Nadia. She reported changes for 
the better that had occurred but didn’t write any details. She insisted that I visit her. 
She asked me to write her in advance of the date of the visit. However, a visit to 
Nadia now was out of the question. Mrs. Pauli would certainly never let me away for 
any length of time. Who would take my place in the nursery caring for and watching 
over the children twenty four hours a day? Patiently, I carried the burden of work 
without time off. But the thought that in spite of it all I must arrange to have time off 
to meet Nadia gave me no peace. Then a new obstacle surfaced. Mrs. Pauli was to 
go to Salzburg in the matter of her husband’s release. 

"I’ll go and bring you a little present, " she said. 

"If you want to please me, please give me a day off this Sunday so that I can leave 
the village to visit my friends in Linz." 

To my surprise Mrs. Pauli agreed. "Of course, you deserve a vacation and will get it. 
My husband is not home now and I can handle the children myself." 

Mrs. Pauli left for Salzburg early in the morning. Traffic in the house flowed more 
freely. Hildegard invited Do to her room. Nellie played the harp. And we all hummed 
along the familiar Strauss melodies. 

"In two months," said Nellie, "I will be finishing my stint at Steinkeller. But we can still 
be in touch, right?" 

"Of course," I answered. "How I wish I could come with you and leave Steinkeller!" 

When spring came, the children played in the yard on the grass. I would join their 
game in spite of my fatigue. One morning, little Frauke asked, "Anushka, will you 
come with us to Grandma Weissmann?" 
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"Who said we’re going to Grandma Weissmann," I asked. 

"Mommy said so and she said you would be coming with us by train." 

I knew nothing of this trip. So when Mrs. Pauli returned from Salzburg I was not 
surprised that she suggested I take the train with the children to Grandma 
Weissmann. Grandma was promised that her grandchildren would come with their 
new nanny to wish her a happy seventieth birthday. 

Grandma Von Weissmann received me very respectfully and gave me the full cross 
examination. Where was I from and where did I get my education. When I explained 
to her that my parents were exiled to Siberia by the Russians and that I hoped that 
they would return at war’s end, she exclaimed, 

"of course it’s important that war should already end. But no less important is that the 
war should end in German victory." 

When we returned from our visit to Weissmann, Mrs. Pauli gave me a day off and 
even begged me to take food along that wasn’t available in the city. "You can bring 
your friends in town some liver pate and some lard." Then I said something I had 
prepared in advance. "It’s better if I get bread and potatoes. That’s what my girlfriend 
needs. In the Ukraine we used to eat a lot of bread and potatoes." 

"Anushka, don’t be so ridiculous. You don’t go from Steinkellerto Linz with bread and 
potatoes when we have such expensive delicacies." 

I packed a few things and at the break of dawn I got up, stoked the fire to heat the 
rooms more quickly than usual, finished my assignments for that morning, put my 
new suit on and started out. It was drizzling. I lifted my coat collar. The rain kept 
coming down harder. I got to the train station soaking wet. The trains station was 
blacked out for security reasons. Only a few passengers were there. I was glad for 
that because in the dim light I could be less concerned about curious passersby. I 
got on the train and sat in an empty window seat. The car was half empty. At the next 
station some young people got on wearing the uniforms of the "Hitlerjugend". They 
talked among themselves. I looked steadfastly out the windows at the scenery. The 
figure of one of the people in the group was reflected in the window. From his 
silhouette I could make out his piercing stares at me. I closed my eyes thinking this 
to be a wise move on my part. I knew well how many stations to Linz. And I could 
count them also with closed eyes. 

"Sleep well, little girl?" said the boy trying to start a conversation with me. 

"For sure,’ I answered. 

"Where are you headed," he continued. 

"I’m going to Linz, and you?" 

"We’re going to Vienna," he answered. The train stopped in Linz. I got off and 
checked up and down the platform. Nadia’s tall figure was nowhere to be seen. I 
went into the waiting room. I looked nervously at each person, even though I tired to 
appear calm and collected. It was clear that Nadia was not there. My mouth felt dry. 
My legs could barely take me towards the station exit. I took the note where Nadia’s 
address was written out of my bag. Passersby explained to me how I had to get to 
the Eidelmann family where Nadia lived and worked. 

It was late at night. There was no one out on the streets of Linz. A lone pedestrian’s 
steps could occasionally be heard. I saw a woman’s figure on the corner and picked 
up my pace. I caught up to her and asked her directions. "Here," the woman pointed, 
"the second right turn. It’s not far," she added in a friendly manner. I stopped in front 
of a very elegant house. The entrance was lit up. While I debated with myself whether 
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I should ring the bell or not at this hour of the night, the door opened and there stood 
an older aristocratic looking woman. She looked me over and smiled. 

"You must be Anna, Nadia’s friend, right?" 

"Yes, that’s right," I said relieved, walking towards the entrance. "Where is Nadia?" 
asked Mrs. Eidelmann. At that moment Nadia arrived huffing and puffing. When she 
saw me she let out a loud sigh of relief. But we both suppressed the great excitement 
that overtook us. We could not possibly cry. We came in and I quickly took the 
present of lard from the country out of my bag. Mrs. Eidelmann was as amazed with 
the gift as if she had struck a gold mine. And from this point on the Eidelmanns went 
out of their way to make me feel at home. 

We went up to the attic where Nadia lived. We closed the door and in the dim lamp 
light we whispered everything we had stored up inside us. Nadia’s first question was 
about the Polish tractor driver. She was relieved to hear that Szczerbinitzky had left 
Steinkeller long ago. But I told her too of my conversation with Jean-Pierre. Nadia 
said, "they can’t find out a thing from the Lvov area. There’s chaos there. The 
partisans and the Russian army aren’t letting the Germans investigate your origins. 
Afterwards Nadia told me that the Eidelmanns see her as a very interesting type of 
Ukrainian. She acts naturally and they accept everything unquestioningly. I explained 
to Nadia how different things were in Steinkeller where there are so many illiterates 
and the difference between me and the other Ukrainians is blatant. 

"Nadia, I want to get out of there, " I said " but how can I get out when I’m in Mrs. 
Pauli’s clutches." 

Jr 

The next afternoon after Nadia finished £e house chores, we went to the Czech 
forced labor camp. Nadia spoke so much of them, what wonderful guys they were. 
One could rely on them completely. And especially, one could kiss them. And their 
hatred of Germans was strong and out in the open. At the camp we went into the 
barracks of her friends Milos and Slavek. There we met Nira, Milos'Jewish girlfriend. 
The five of us went out and went around the streets of Linz. I was mesmerized in their 
company and from the free and cultured atmosphere that existed among them. 
Everything here was completely different. For me this was a mini- garden of Eden and 
I was saddened that the hands on the clock were telling me it was time to go. Nadia 
warned me not to do anything rash in leaving Steinkeller. And I said it would be much 
safer if the office transferred me to a smaller farm. 

The train whistle brought our discussion to an abrupt end. After we hugged each 
other tearfully, I rushed into the closest car, waving to this merry group until they 
disappeared from view. At one of the stops, two Gestapo men got on board and sat 
down next to me. I was suspicious. Could they be following me? Are they planning 
to arrest me? Maybe someone told on me and gave them information about me? I 
feigned sleep. One of them opened the window and recognized the stop they wanted 
to get off at. The train came to a stop and the two got off. I knew now my suspicions 
were in vain and I was relieved. I tried to doze off but while doing so one of the 
passengers asked to open a window. In spite of the bitter cold I happily agreed. The 
train approached Steinkeller. I prepared to get off. It came to a full stop. The 
illuminated sign of "Steinkeller" came into view as I got off. I made my way back to 
to the farm in a leisurely fashion without a crowd of onlookers I had to pretend for. 

The farm gate creaked to the touch of my fingers. The yard was empty and I got to 
my room without meeting a soul. I spread out on my bed tired and harried but I 
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couldn’t fall asleep. I was steeped in a desperate search for a good way out of 
Steinkeller as fast as possible. But how would I do it? 

And at Steinkeller everything was at it always was. I was with the children on the front 
terrace on the upper floor. The path connecting the main road to the estate was in 
the center of our field of vision. Every movement along it was visible. An unfamiliar 
figure could now be seen making its way toward us. I watched until it reached the 
house. When I saw her black hair and round facial features I had a sneaking 
suspicion she might be Jewish. On the front of her jacket she had on the letter "p" 
which meant "Polish". The figure disappeared into the building. That same day Mrs. 
Pauli visited me in the children’s room in order to bring me the news. "Anushka, I got 
new help from the office today. A Polish girl from Lvov where you went to school. My 
husband says Lvov had a lot of Jews." 

"Of course, I know," I answered. 

The new girl’s name was Alina. And she would be living in the building with the Poles. 

I should have had no reason to be curious about Alina since she was Polish and I 
was Ukrainian. But I had to see her alone. To that end, I arranged to play with the 
children on the grass near her building. I had been watching her closely for a 
number of days. She was now cleaning the windows of her room on the ground floor. 
The children were playing ball. I checked to see that no one was around and then 
decided I needed to have a mop. With this excuse I went right up to her and said, 

" Alina, is there any one in the house?" 

"No one but me," she said a bit perplexed. 

"I came to advise you not to speak German. Say you barely understand it!" Her 
response confirmed my suspicions. "Anushka," said Alina, "you know what the Poles 
are saying about you?" 

"Yes, Alina, I’m doing whatever I can to get out. And you must be careful. What can 
you tell me about Lvov and surroundings?" 

Alina told me that they took all the Jews out of the whole Lvov area. She had stayed 
in Rava Russka for a number of weeks disguised as a Polish woman and already 
then there wasn’t a Jewish soul left in the whole place. I had surmised these 
depressing facts all those months I wasn’t getting any sign of life from there. But 
when I heard this explicitly from Alina my heart just fell to pieces right inside me. That 
very day I wrote Nadia about Alina. 

I got a quick response. In her letter Nadia wrote she plans to visit me along with Nira, 
Milos and Slavek. Such a visit to Steinkeller was fraught with danger. In order to 
avoid meeting at Steinkeller they would need to stay at the Maier’s guest house. So 
on one of my walks with the children we took a detour to St. Martin. I went right to 
the Maier’s guest house, and asked to rent a room with four beds for Nadia and her 
friends. I paid some money in advance and the matter was quickly taken care of. 

Gunther Pauli was about to arrive in Steinkeller. Preparations for his return were 
already underway in the main house. I had already written Nadia about it at the 
beginning of the week since it was important for her to know of the tyrant’s return to 
Steinkeller. In the early evening Joseph the coachmen took Mrs. Pauli, who was all 
dressed up, in the family coach to meet her husband at the train station. Later that 
night when the children were asleep I heard horses whinnying. I knew the coach had 
arrived with the master of the house. 

In the evenings, as was the custom, the children would say good night to their 
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mother before they went to sleep. However on this night Elke stayed with her mother. 
She was to start school and she had many fears about first grade. She cried and 
wanted to be near her mother and talk to her about her fears. But Mrs. Pauli said, 
"stop being hysterical, go ask Anushka for some tranquilizers." 

Elke came to me in tears and asked for a pill. I put her on my lap and asked her, 
"what do you need a pill for?" 

"Mommy said that if I’m worried about getting to first grade then I must be hysterical." 
"No, no, my dear, you only take pills when something hurts. If nothing hurts you don’t 
need any pills." 

"But Mommy said I have to take a pill and my throat hurts. So please give it to me." 
Klaus, the youngest child was also restless. He refused to go to sleep in his room. 
He insisted on sleeping with his mother. And I had to make sure he didn’t dare go 
into the master bedroom. 

I can remember one morning I woke to find Klaus was not in his bed and I was 
scared. I realized he had left his room secretly and went to his mother. I went to Mrs. 
Pauli’s bedroom and stood next to the door. I never entered her room when she was 
asleep and I was unsure if I should go in or not. I rapped on the door lightly. "Come 
in, Anushka," I heard her say and entered. 

"I didn’t hear him leave his room," I said scared and apologetic. "Sometimes I don’t 
hear what is going on in the next room." 

"So we’ll move him into your room and he’ll sleep right next to your bed. Then you’ll 
hear his every move, " said Mrs. Pauli, satisfied with the easy solution she found to 
this problem. 

It was the hot days of summer. Mrs. Pauli was handling the children herself during 
this time of emergency. And I was assigned to work the fields because of the 
shortage in farm hands. The situation in Germany was going from bad to worse. The 
allies were bombing German cities. "In the north people are living in bomb shelters," 
Mrs. Pauli told me. "We will be getting guests this summer from Berlin, Anushka, my 
mother-in-law and a Berlin couple, friends of hers. They will need quiet and some 
respite from the nightmare of air raids. We don’t really feel the war here and we’ve 
got enough food. 

"Mrs. Pauli," I hurried to suggest, "I’ll gladly give up my room in the family house and 
live outside." This seemed a good opportunity to loosen ties with children and family 
a bit. But Mrs. Pauli dashed my hopes. 

"No, Anushka, there won’t be any changes as far as you’re concerned," she said. "We 
have two guest rooms and that is more than enough." 

Suddenly her voice became hysterical, "the fuhrer promised victory, and victory it will 
be," she said, then added as if possessed, 

"if we lose the war I will shoot all the foreigners on the farm and then the children and 
I will commit suicide in the bathroom." 

"But Mrs. Pauli..." I interrupted. 

Noticing the shocked look on my face, she said, "Anushka, I speak to you as an ally. 
The Ukrainians are, of course, loyal to us?" 

"Of course. When the war is over, my parents too will be freed from the Russian 
prison," said I. 

That night as I lay in bed, my blood curdled. If only I could shoot these human beasts 
that I serve. If only I could fight with arms. But how? Well organized states with great 
armies could not stand up to the blood thirsty German army. How would I be able 
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to? My life was my war and the only weapons I possessed. The need to leave 
Steinkeller became more and more urgent. 

The hauptsturmfuhrer’s mother arrived. She was an elderly woman with graying hair, 
tall and slight and very polite. She would greet everyone politely, rarely entered her 
grandchildren’s room and they in turn didn’t mention her. She kept to her room and 
would often sit at the old piano and play classical music. 

After about a week she left the farm unexpectedly. Hildegard spread the rumor that 
the reason for the sudden departure was an argument with her son. 

On that day, Hila Pauli was in great spirits, so I took the opportunity to ask 
permission to leave the farm, reasoning that after such a long period I preferred to 
be in the city. 

"Anushka, in the city you’ll suffer starvation," she determined, " and so long as the 
office doesn’t send me such an intelligent girl as you, you can’t leave the farm." 

"I’ll go to the office myself and request a replacement. I won’t leave you without one," 
I said. Mrs. Pauli was not happy with the suggestion but she promised me a day off 
in about ten days. 

I wrote Nadia about the room I rented in St. Martin and noted the date of my day off. 
This arrangement was convenient since there was no need to fear the snooping eyes 
of the people on the farm. No one would ever have to know about the guests. Nadia 
quickly answered my letter but her response came as a disappointment. "We won’t 
be coming for now. We’ll contact you when the opportunity comes up again." 

Other guests arrived at the farm. Not mine. An elderly couple. Friends of the Pauli’s 
from Berlin. They seemed very aristocratic. They greeted me warmly, probably 
thinking I was one of the German staff. They presented themselves as Mr. and Mrs. 
Muller. They would leave the house early in the morning to paint out in nature. 
When they returned from their walk in the mountains with their big sketch books 
sticking out of their bags, they approached the building very slowly and stood in the 
doorway. Mr. Muller pulled out the drawing he had done that morning and asked me, 
"what do you think of this drawing Miss Anna, ’Steinkeller view at dawn’?" 

I looked at the drawing. There were misty cliffs under dense tree cover. I thought it 
was a wonderful work of art. I didn’t hide my wonder at the creation and said to Mr. 
Muller he really was an artist. 

The following day Mrs. Muller approached me saying she feels uncomfortable being 
a useless guest and would like to do something as a token of thanks to her hosts. 
She joined me in sorting the peas near the vegetable garden. Mrs. Muller and I sat 
facing each other sorting the pea pods. Empty pods to the left. Full ones to the right. 
This guest asked many questions about me. After she heard my life story she 
indicated with open uninhibited warmth, 

"from the moment I first saw you I could tell you were a cultured person. The fuhrer, 
who tortures people, is not to my liking. We had no idea that Gunther Pauli was such 
a high ranking officer in the German army. We do not belong to the Nazi party. We 
are actually friends of Mrs. Pauli’s. Gunther Pauli’s mother arranged for us to be 
invited to the farm. She was concerned about our advanced age." I looked her in the 
face to see if she weren’t trying to trap me. But from her words and the way she said 
it, I felt certain that she was truly repelled by Nazism. 
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Meanwhile, Nadia informed me by letter that she and her friends would be coming 
on the date we had fixed. The anticipation of the Linz crowd lasted three long days. 
They were to come on the following Saturday night. The tension rose as the 
appointed time neared. My loneliness is oppressive and suffocating. Meeting with 
friends, especially Nadia, had a healing effect on my pain. 

I arrived at the station just as the train did. I spotted my guests immediately as they 
got off. Nadia ran to me with open arms. "Anushka, if Nadia gets one kiss, we 
deserve two," said the guys. It took us two hours to walk to St. Martin. Two exquisite 
hours. Around midnight we got to the hotel. In the room I rented, there was a table 
loaded with delicacies and plenty of bread. My guests were especially amazed at the 
pate, which they hadn’t had in years. "Anushka, if the food is so good, why do you 
want to leave the place?" Milos asked. 

"My dear friends, there is food and boredom here. But most important Mrs. Pauli 
plans to kill all the foreigners if the Germans lose the war," I explained. 

For a moment there was dead silence. 

"Their defeat is definite," said Nira. 

"If that’s the case you need to leave this place with all i^fe delicacies," Slovak added. 

I spoke with Nadia about what was on my mind. I said that I had made a decision to 
go to the employment office. Maybe that way I’ll get out of here." 

"You must at least try," said Nadia. After a short night’s sleep we ate breakfast and 
left the hotel. We hiked along paths at the foot of the Alps. And cursed the Nazis from 
the bottom of our hearts. In the afternoon we had a light meal at the Maiers’ guest 
house. Then I accompanied Nadia, Milos, Nira and Slavek to the train station. With 
a weeping heart we parted company. 

The school year commenced. Seven year old Elke started learning in first grade. The 
school is located in Epplern which is about five to six kilometers from the farm. I 
needed to wake the child early in the morning to get her ready for the trip to school. 
One day the teacher sent Mrs. Pauli a letter expressing dissatisfaction with Elke’s 
progress. Mrs. Pauli invited the teacher to the farm for a formal lunch. The teacher 
was a young Viennese girl, incredibly beautiful, different in her mannerisms from all 
other Germans I had met up to that point. Her name was Hilde. She wanted to 
instruct me in how to help Elke. And while so doing, she let me know she had a 
Czech boyfriend who was to be her husband. She knew a few words in Czech which 
amused me greatly. When she learned that I was Ukrainian and understood that I was 
of Slavic origin, she asked me, 

"how can you be willing to work for "Pifkes"? Don’t worry that crazy murderer Hitler 
will break his neck soon." 

I watched her, mesmerized the whole time, without uttering a sound. She gave me 
her address in Epplern and we parted as if we were old friends. 

That evening Hans, the Dutchman who works in the poultry, paid me a visit. It was 
the first time he visited me. From the time I learned that he was a Dutch volunteer for 
the S.S., I avoided him. Now, I greeted him saying, 

"you must certainly have something urgent if you came all the way here." 

Hans took a seat on the upholstered bench. Through the thick lenses of his glasses 
his eyes seemed like two tiny dots. I couldn’t tell where he was looking. His 
movements were nervous. He started in by asking, 

"I heard you wanted to leave Steinkeller. Why?" 

"Very simple. It’s hard for a young girl like me to work twelve hours a day. But I won’t 
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leave until the office has found a replacement," I answered. 

"That much is clear. But I would advise you to stay in Steinkeller," he said. 

Hans stressed that Mrs. Pauli had a talk with him and expressed her desire to have 
me stay on the farm. And that it was for my own good. Now I understood why he 
paid me a visit. Mrs. Pauli apparently sent him to convince me to stay on the farm. 

I couldn’t sleep that night. I decided to go to the office in Lauben. 

On one of the days that Gunther and Hila Pauli weren’t on the farm I made my move. 

I switched with one of the girls and went off to Lauben. In the employment office I 
was treated very politely. The clerk investigated how it was that I got to the Pauli’s as 
a nanny when I wasn’t even registered at the office. He offered all possible help and 
promised to send the Pauli’s a replacement for me within a week or two. 

"Can the Pauli’s refuse to release me in such a case," I asked. 

"No," answered the clerk, " although, I know the Hauptsturmfuhrer well. But just as I 
don’t interfere in S.S. matters, he cannot interfere in the matters of this office. 

I rushed home. When I came into the kitchen for a bite to eat, Sophie said to me 
worriedly, "Gunther Pauli was here twice looking for you. He is angry and very 
nervous. Someone called him and afterwards he hung up. (The phone was next to 
the kitchen where Sophie worked.) He asked me angrily where you might be." 

At that moment Hauptsturmfuhrer Gunther Pauli came into the kitchen and blasted 
out at me. "You, Anna Ozimok Jew, will not decide where to work, and neither will the 
office. I, Gunther Pauli, will make that decision. And now get back to your work 
immediately. Do as my wife decides," he said and stormed out. 

I immediately understood what happened. The clerk at the office agreed to replace 
me. But the Pauli’s didn’t. I was now more anxious than ever. But I knew that 
precisely now I couldn’t become disheartened. I wasn’t going to give this S.S. 
Hauptsturmfuhrer the pleasure of seeing me surrender. I would wait and see what lies 
in store and how things would turn out. 

Mrs. Pauli continued to be as two faced as she was before. She never mentioned the 
matter of the employment office at all. And I continued to work as if nothing had 
happened. All the while I was under great tension and anticipation for some miracle. 
A miracle to save me from the fangs of these Nazi predators. 

The Christmas just before the new year of 1944 slowly approached. The preparations 
were modest compared to the previous year. The Frenchmen managed to get us the 
latest news from the eastern front. From them, I learned of Hitler’s army’s retreat. Only 
the end of the war and the defeat of the Nazi’s would bring me freedom. 
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ARREST 


The day after Christmas I was sitting with the four Pauli children reading to them the 
story of "Mischievous Peter" who didn’t want to wash, didn’t want to clean his nails, 
didn’t want to brush his teeth. All he said was "no". Suddenly, as I was reading, 
Hildegard entered the room white as a sheet, and shaking all over. She closed the 
door cautiously and leaned back against the wall. She looked over at me as I looked 
at her. She wanted to say something. I asked her, "what happened, Hildegard?" 
"Anushka, it’s not true. It’s a lie. Your eyes don’t lie," she said hugging me with all her 
might. I still didn’t understand what was going on. Hildegard said in a muffled voice, 


"Mrs. Pauli asked me to tell you that guests have arrived for you. And they’re waiting 
for you downstairs." What guests could visit me so early in the morning I thought. 
And anyway, I have no guests. I ran down the stairs. And as I was about to turn to 
Mrs. Pauli’s room, two Gestapo stopped me and said, "Miss Ozimok? Come with us." 

The older of the two walked me to my room. At the door, I told him that I wouldn’t 
dress in the presence of a man. "I’ll wait for you here, in the hall outside your door," 
he answered. The fire in my fireplace was still not out. As quickly as I could, I 
grabbed all the letters I had accumulated in my wooden trunk and threw them into 
the burning flames. I put on the Ukrainian dress I had on when I first left my parents 
house for a destination unknown. And now again I had to set out on a menacing 
journey. Without saying a word of farewell to anyone, I took a seat in the coach with 
the two gestapo sitting in the rear. 

It was bitterly cold. And the policeman offered me a blanket to wrap myself in. We 
were silent all the way. I didn’t ask a thing. All my energies were concentrated on 
searching the depths of my soul for strength to continue in my struggle. 

The first stop was the police station in Epplern. The commander himself met me. His 
face was familiar because of his visits to Gunther Pauli. He addressed me, "Ms. 
Ozimok, I’m sure you will prove to the Pauli family that their story about you is one 
great lie. To that end you need to go to Lauben with officer Albert." 

"I don’t know what you’re talking about. What is this lie that the Pauli’s are telling 
about me. Until the day I asked to be transferred from the farm I was good for them. 
Then I asked to leave and suddenly I am arrested. How do you explain that?" 

"Well, I know that wretched Gunther Pauli very well. I also had lawsuits against him. 
Your case will be taken care of in just a few days. And then you’ll be free again. I 
wish you all the best. So long, Ms. Ozimok." 

You could hear the whistle of the train from far away. It seemed as if the snow and 
the rain were wrestling with each other. I boarded the train accompanied by a 
gestapo. After three hours of absolute silence we arrived in Lauben. We walked for 
a half hour in the dark until we reached the bureau of interrogations of the gestapo. 
We went up to the second floor where we were met by a man about thirty five years 
old with a stocky build and the eyes of a leopard. He turned to my escort and asked, 
"where is your prisoner?" After the latter pointed to me, he said, 

"she looks quite nice. What did you do?" 

I shrugged my shoulders, raised my eyebrows innocently and in broken German 
responded, "I don’t know." 
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63 DAYS OF INTERROGATION BY THE NAZIS 

The officer handed a packet of documents to the interrogator Bieler. He quickly 
spread them out on the table. The look on his face suddenly changed from one 
extreme to the other. He became angry and violent and lashed out at me. "Come over 
here to the table!" Handing me a pencil and paper he let out a full throated scream, 
"WRITE YOUR NAME!" 

I wrote very slowly in the Ukrainian alphabet "A-n-n-a O-z-i-m-o-k". He watched the 
movement of my fingers and said, "write your name!" And again I wrote my name 
slowly "A-n-n-a O-z-i-m-o-k". Flushed with anger, he erupted in a loud shout. 

"Write your name from birth." 

And again I wrote A-n-n-a O-z-i-m-o-k. This time in German. 

While being interrogated I glanced cautiously over the wealth of documents spread 
out on the table. My eyes suddenly came across the name "Frankel". The name hit 
me like a bolt of lightening. That was the first time I realized that they had investigated 
and knew everything. They had discovered my name and my origin. Who did the 
investigating and how did they do it without my even suspecting it? Could it have 
been Gunther Pauli? 

The interrogator said scornfully, "it doesn’t matter what signature you scribbled here. 
Your head will be chopped off anyway within four days. Put her in jail!" he said to the 
officer who stood next to me all the while. When I wanted to take my bag back Bieler 
said, "the bag stays here!" 

On the way to jail, about fifteen minutes away, I didn’t relate to anything around me. 

I didn’t see the traffic, nor the officer who escorted me. The letters F-r-a-n-k-e-l kept 
flashing in front of me, forcing their way into my line of vision. They demanded 
answers to the many questions that suddenly surfaced in the midst of the crowd. 
Could I have made a mistake? Did I really see the name Frankel? Or could it have 
been another name and I only think I saw Frankel? I remembered Nadia saying with 
total confidence that no one could prove my Jewish origin because there was heavy 
fighting in the Lvov area and that it was impossible to run this kind of investigation. 

I was steeped in these thoughts when we arrived at a giant wall with a tremendous 
iron gate, the likes of which I had never in my life seen. It was the first time I was ever 
in a prison. Officer Albert rang the bell. A slightly mature man with a limp dressed in 
a uniform and with a bunch of keys in his hand appeared at the gate and opened it 
for us. Officer Albert left and I entered a long corridor. There was an awful smell. A 
mix of mould, dirt and dankness hit me in the nose. These poisonous odors made 
me choke. We walked through the long corridor. The steps of the limping guard 
resounded off the walls. He opened one of the doors and put me in the cell. 

About twenty women lay on mats placed along the walls of the cell. Their curious 
eyes fixed on me and checked me out. I stood riveted to the floor. I checked them 
out as they did me. One of the women opened her mouth and asked, 

"what are you? Russian? Ukrainian?" 

The others immediately chimed in with their questions coming from every direction. 
"Are you pregnant?" 

"Did you kiss a German?" 

"Did they catch you in the act?" 
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An older woman’s voice came from the corner, 

"stop asking questions. It’s none of your business." 

A young curly haired woman said, 

"can’t you see she’s intelligent? You probably organized some sabotage?" 

The lights suddenly went out. Natasha, the woman with the older sounding voice that 
I trusted, invited me to sleep next to her. In a few minutes there was silence followed 
by a loud chorus of snores. Natasha whispered in my ear in Russian, "remember, 
these are whores. Don’t tell them anything. A whore will tattle on you for a few coins. 
Try to look indifferent and sleep as much as possible. What’s your name?" 

"Anna," I said. 

Overcome with fatigue from this eventful day of surprises, I fell asleep. I saw my 
father sitting in his big deep armchair, staring at me in overwhelmingly deep sorrow, 
not saying a word. Mother was sitting on the couch and I was dancing frivolously 
before them. My father got out of his chair and handed me fifteen golden coins (the 
usual Polish currency). I said to him, "Daddy, I’m not begging. Why are you giving 
me these gold coins?" I woke up. The prison cell was dark and the oppressive dank 
smell wouldn’t leave me. I tried falling asleep again in vain. The stench and the lack 
of oxygen made breathing difficult. Sleeping on the rough, prickly blanket didn’t help 
either. It was so good being next to Mom and Dad, even when they’re sad. I wanted 
to stay with them but the dream didn’t return. Time crept slowly. 

At six in the morning, a loud and aggressive guard named Gertrude came by. She 
opened the cell door with a very large key that creaked with every turn. She marched 
us out into the prison’s inner courtyard. The air was fresher there. I tried to take as 
much of it in as possible. The cell was cleared out after breakfast which consisted of 
a slice of bread and a spread that must have been jam and a drink which I wasn’t 
sure was coffee or tea. The girls went to work in nearby factories. There were four 
women left in the room. Natasha was one of them. The guard brought small barrels 
full of beans. We had to clean off all the dirt stuck to them. 

We were busy working Natasha was singing Russian songs full of feeling. Suddenly 
the iron door opened and the guardwoman yelled, 

"Frankel, come here!" 

I sat with my back to the door and continued cleaning the beans. Bieler, who was 
standing next to her but whom I didn’t see, called a second time, 

"Frankel must come here at once!" 

I didn’t answer his call, as if it had nothing to do with me, and continued sorting the 
beans. He screamed out a second time, 

"Frankel, get up this minute and come over to me." 

I continued what I was doing. Natasha also didn’t turn to look. The others looked at 
each other. Then one of them said, 

"nobody here by that name." 

"Maybe she’s in another cell," said the guard. 

"She’s here. I’m looking at her," said Bieler. 

Bieler and the guard stood in the entrance of the cell, looking in while we continued 
our work. Again Bieler’s voice rang out, 

"Anna Ozimok, come here!" 

This time I turned around and faced the doorway. I shook my dress out from the dust 
and dirt stuck to it. I walked over to the other side of the cell keeping the look of 
indifference on my face that I had adopted on Natasha’s advice. The guard Gertrude 
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turned to Bieler surprised, 

"She’s actually quite nice. Is she from the east?" 

Bieler didn’t respond. He just glared at me with his leopard eyes. 

"You’re coming with me," he ordered. 

"Best of luck to you," Natasha called out to me from the cell. 

The walk from the prison to the courthouse took about fifteen minutes. We walked 
next to each other in silence. We walked slowly because the melting snow was 
slippery. We got to Bieler’s room. In the office I had been in the day before there 
were two gestapo each sitting at a different desk. I stood not far from Bieler’s desk. 
He read from the pile of papers I recognized from the day before. I looked at the 
window opposite me. Bieler raised his head abruptly and looked at me with the eyes 
of a beast of prey. "Well then, Ama Ozimok," he said raising his voice and 
emphasizing my Ukrainian name, "tell me your life story. But only the truth." 

He picked something up off the desk that I had never before seen, a kind of club 
made of leather about 80 cm long. "You see this?" he asked shrieking like an animal. 
"You’ll get twenty five lashes on you head with this if you lie." 

Again I told my life story, the story that a priest friend of my father’s gave me when 
he gave me the birth certificate he forged for me. I was born in Lubitza, a Ukrainian 
village near Lvov on June 29, 1925. My parents were wealthy landowners. When I got 
old enough to go to school my parents sent me off to school in the city. They wanted 
me to get an education. 

"Where are your parents?" Bieler interrupted. 

"In Siberia. The Russians exiled my whole family. And I continued school in Lvov. 
That’s how I was saved from exile in Siberia. Our priest said we should volunteer for 
work in Germany, because the Germans are friends of the Ukrainians, and now 
during the war they need working hands. That’s why I went to the Pauli farm. I was 
a faithful worker for two years. And once when I asked to be transferred to the city 
Gunther, the Hauptsturmfuhrer got upset with me, and he made up this story which 
is a bunch of lies about me. And then I was arrested." 

"Who got you arrested? What did you say his name was?" Bieler inquired. 

The look on his face indicated that he was trying to recall something vague. Suddenly 
he turned to the guy at the next table and said, 

"Fritz, do you remember that Hauptsturmfuehrer with the story about the Frenchman 
and the German secretary?" 

I understood immediately what he was talking about, the Fraulein Hase story. Fritz 
also recalled and mumbled as if to himself, 

"Remember, Fritz, he stuck his nose in our business, illegally, and took advantage of 
his rank of Hauptsturmfuhrer." 

Bieler glanced alternatingly at me and at the documents. And then I noticed a 
different, new expression appear on his face. He wrote something on a different piece 
of paper and gave it to Fritz who in turn called me over and asked me again to tell 
my story. Bieler checked if the version was identical. 

In the late afternoon Bieler brought me back to the prison. At that hour Natasha and 
two young girls were in the cell. Natasha handed me a cracked and blackened 
enamel bowl full of rust with something in it looking like soup. That was supposed to 
be my lunch. At first I couldn’t understand why Natasha was handing me a bowl with 
dirty water in it. But she pleaded with me to eat. 

"Eat my child you’ll need a lot of strength and this is all there is." 
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It tasted worst than it looked. And I couldn’t swallow it all down. 

Natasha had been in jail for twenty four days. She doesn’t go out on work detail. 

"I also worked on a large farm," she related. " And once, I could no longer contain 
myself and told the boss that when the Russians come we will hang him, the 
supervisor and the mayor. And for this crime I have been here in jail for the last 
twenty four days." 

Natasha was born in Kharkov, a biologist by profession, and the mother of two 
children. Her children were in Russia and she was taken to work in Germany. 
"Anitchka, you have to sabotage these bastards. I won’t give them my strength." 
Natasha didn’t ask me a thing. It was as if she knew all about me. Sometimes I would 
think she sings so that the women can’t ask her questions. Her singing was 
wonderful, so full of longing, longing for freedom, for homeland liberated of 
foreigners, longing for the family. Natasha wasn’t given the death sentence even 
though she was caught in an act of sabotage. She has her homeland behind her. 
And even though it was occupied, it still provided her protection. 

I was very happy when the guard Gertrude informed me that I would be going out to 
work. Natasha was in the same work detail. "Remember," she said, "if you see an 
ashtray, collect all the butts, even the smallest ones. Natasha made cigarettes from 
the butts and newspaper, which she smoked with great pleasure. 

We worked until noon in a beverage store room. That was reason enough for 
Natasha to help herself to an alcoholic drink. On our way back I helped her walk. And 
in spite of my ardent reservations about drunkenness I understood Natasha’s need 
for alcohol in these circumstances. After a short snooze she sobered up. When I 
asked her how she managed to open up and drink a whole bottle of vodka without 
the guards noticing, she answered, 

"I returned the bottle to its place, but it’s empty now." 


Natasha had cards in the cell and she offered to read my future with them. 
"Anitchka, you are in a difficult struggle with the king. But you will be victorious and 
after that you will set sail in a ship." 

I smiled while in my heart there was a silent prayer that her words would come true 
and the ship would be on its way to Israel. Reading cards was strange for me. I had 
never believed in it. But hearing her words I was drawn into believing in its power. 

"Anna Ozimok, come out of the cell!" 

Bieler and Gertrude stood in the door of the cell. Again, I followed Bieler for fifteen 
minutes to the gestapo building. When I entered the interrogation room there was an 
eighteen year old Ukrainian boy there. Bieler grabbed a club with his right hand and 
gave me the job of translating. 

"Tell the boy to bend over. I will beat him and he must count out loud twenty five 
lashes. You must watch him while I beat him. And if I need you to translate other 
instructions during the beating you’ll need to translate them as well." 

The word "horror" is too paltry and understated to describe what happened in my 
soul as I stood there in shock. Bieler struck the boy and the boy counted one, two, 
three... On the eighth lash the boy collapsed and fell. Bieler demanded that I translate 
to him that he get up immediately, because if he didn’t he would get twice as many 
lashes. When Bieler finished this animal mission the wounded boy was returned to 
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the prison, while I continued to be interrogated. 

"Who were your friends in Lvov and what are their names," he asked, "and what about 
Ursula Speczinski and Heinrich Druzer?" 

"Excuse me," I said. 

I asked him to repeat the names. He repeated them. They were the names of two of 
my teachers, Polish jew-haters. I acted as if I had never heard these names. 

"I never had friends by those names," I said. 

"But teachers?" he asked. 

"Not teachers either." 

He glared at me while I looked out the window. 

"Look at me," he yelled, "come close to the table." 

I came closer. I was certain it was now my turn to be beaten. I won’t bend down, I 
told myself. I have nothing to lose. Bieler surprised me. He neither hit me nor touched 
me. He took a picture out of an envelope. I saw it was a picture of Nadia. And there 
was another picture of me that Mrs. Pauli took a while ago in the vegetable garden 
of the farm. 

Now I realized why Mrs. Pauli had taken a picture of me. Gunther the 
Hauptsturmfuhrer sent the pictures to Lvov to get evidence of my being Jewish. Deep 
down in my heart a voice whispered to me, "don’t give up. Just don’t fall apart. As 
long as I have my wits about me, not all is lost." I thought it over and guessed that 
if they send my picture to Lvov again to get more details about my identity, they 
would definitely not have success because of the chaos of war in Lvov, either the 
fighting is still going on or the Russians have got it. I must continue to play Ama 
Ozimok. Bieler interrogated me relentlessly. He tired me to death. I was at the point 
of despair. He put me in the middle of the room. One of the clerks called out the 
name "Frankel" while three other clerks photographed me to record my reactions. 
They repeated this method several times at intervals of about an hour. 

On the fifth day of the interrogations I was brought to a professional photographer 
where I was photographed about ten times from every angle. Bieler announced, 
"You will remain Anna Ozimok until I get the responses to this shipment of photos." 

I underwent many hours of interrogation by different gestapo men. Fritz was one of 
them. He decided to use a different method. He put me in the center of the room and 
told me to turn my back to him. He would call out, "Frankel, are you here" or "Frankel, 

I haven’t seen you in a long time!" Bieler stood on the side. His task was to watch me 
closely and report on my every movement and reaction when hearing the name 
"Frankel". Did I shake? Did I make any unnecessary movement that might give me 
away? By evening, after the interrogation was over, I thought Bieler intended to 
prove I wasn’t Jewish. I though of his remarks about the Fraulein Hase affair and the 
humiliation Pauli caused him by reprimanding him in public. This theory was further 
strengthened by the whispering going on between Bieler and Fritz. Apparently he saw 
here a good opportunity to settle an old personal vendetta with Pauli. 

On the following day Bieler didn’t come to get me from the jail for interrogation. 
Maybe he coordinated this with Gertrude the guard, who was a woman of about thirty 
five and who actually related quite humanely to the prisoners when her superiors 
were not around. After the daily walk in the prison yard, Gertrude told me she was 
interested in having me work in her home. I hoped this way to escape the gestapo 
interrogations and the company of the other prisoners. It was the first time in my life 
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that I had come across the style of talk that was usual for these prostitutes. I was so 
naive that I couldn’t bear to hear their loose and uncensored conversations. It was 
hard on the ears and there was no way I could plug them up. I couldn’t stand being 
with them and their obscenities. That’s why I was so happy when Gertrude the guard 
took me home with her. 

Gertrude had prepared a meal in my honor. I hadn’t eaten like that in a month. Since 
we were alone in the house, I suspected that we were being set up for some kind of 
interrogation. Gertrude said, "the Nazi regime will be destroyed shortly. You, Ozimok, 
will return to your parents." 

"But my folks are in Siberia," I protested, "I just hope we’ll meet again after the war." 
"Anushka," Gertrude said excitedly, "would you like to write your parents?" 

"No," I answered, "No mail gets to Siberia. But I have a girlfriend in Linz and I’d like 
to write her." 

Gertrude brought me paper and a stamped envelope. I wrote Nadia quickly. I told her 
I was in jail and that I would prove I wasn’t Jewish as Pauli had informed on me but 
rather a Ukrainian. Gertrude asked me not to mention the letter to anyone. All the 
while I wasn’t certain if she was being honest or if this was part of a set up. So what 
I wrote was consistent with what I had told under interrogation and couldn’t be used 
against me. I had to let Nadia know who informed on me and that I consistently and 
stubbornly insisted on my Ukrainian origins. Nadia had to be told how to act and to 
hurry and save her own life. I was prepared to work in Gertrude’s house but she 
didn’t offer me the job. The two of us sat in her spacious living room. Her husband 
was fighting on the front. We sat and talked for about three hours about the war and 
the heavy losses the Austrian people was sustaining. She told me that many were 
returning from the Russian front shell shocked. She kept repeating that the Austrian 
people were not in the least interested in war and that this war was forced on them. 

I tried to give short, deliberate, calculated responses. I was constantly afraid of 
provoking her or of a possible trap that was being set for me. 

When it got dark Gertrude told me she didn’t intend to hire me because my physical 
condition was so bad from malnutrition. She just wanted me to rest in her house for 
a few hours. Afterwards we returned to the jail. I didn’t tell anyone about my visit to 
Gertrude’s. Since the other prisoners were used to seeing me being taken daily for 
interrogations in the morning and returned in the evening, they didn’t suspect a thing. 


TEMPORARY RELEASE 

On Sunday March 4, 1944, after sixty three days of interrogation, the investigation 
ceased. I thought to myself, how many work days, how much time and energy these 
German angels of destruction invested in order to prove that some simple young girl, 
with no public office at all, a young girl who is neither a terrorist nor acting in anyway 
against the Nazis, is a Jew. And all this so there would be ample justification, 
because of her Jewishness, to be off with her head. That very Sunday morning after 
the piece of bread and cup of tea we got in jail had been passed out, the cell door 
opened and Gertrude called out loud, 

"Anushka, you’re free!" 

I couldn’t utter a sound. I didn’t believe my ears. I stood there dead in my tracks and 
looked Gertrude in the eyes. When she persisted I realized she meant what she said. 
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And I hurried up and collected the little belongings I had and left the cell. Outside 
stood Bieler and said, "Ozimok, you won’t be returning to prison today. You’ll conjee 
with me to a family in St. Peter. You will work there until we get more information from 
the Ukraine about Anna Ozimok. You are not permitted to leave St. Peter without 
gestapo clearance. 

I took my wooden suitcase from the prison storage room. Bieler offered to carry my 
bags since the two month ordeal in prison probably exhausted me. I politely refused. 
And feeling elated, I uttered the German proverb "Kraft durch Freude" (= Strength 
through Joy). That was an unfortunate slip of the tongue, said in the heat of the 
moment when my guard was down. Hearing this German saying from a simple 
Ukrainian girl, Bieler smiled and said, 

"if in fact you are not Ukrainian you are a great actress." 


WORKING IN ST. PETER 

A car was waiting in front of the prison that took us to St. Peter. The ride was a few 
minutes long. The weather was warm and the clear skies revealed a smiling sun that 
melted what was left of the April snow. The car stopped in front of a fancy shop in St. 
Peter. Bieler remained in the car and as instructed I went in to see Mrs. Muhldorf, the 
owner of the store where I was to work. At first I feared I would have to work in the 
shop where I would be exposed to masses of nosy people. But Mrs. Muhldorf 
brought me to the other side of the building and told me I would work in the house. 

I was relieved. Mrs. Muhldorf’s husband had fallen on the Russian front a few months 
prior. She and her two children lived in the apartment next to the store. Mrs. Muhldorf 
and I reported to Bieler. She notified him that she accepted me and that everything 
was alright. Bieler then left. 

The first few days Mrs. Muhldorf was aloof. But after I thoroughly cleaned all the 
windows in the house, she remarked to her children’s nanny that I was a good and 
thorough worker. Gradually Mrs. Muhldorf warmed up to me. I became a member of 
the household. I felt almost no hostility towards them even though on a number of 
occasions I noted their hostile attitude towards anyone from the east where her 
husband was killed. In Mrs. Muhldorf’s eyes Ukrainians and Russians were 
completely the same. 

During the first few days of my stay at St. Peter I wrote Nadia. I brought her up to 
date about my current situation. Day by day my hope of getting a response from her 
waned. I worried about her fate. Was she still in Linz or was she in a safer place? 
Maybe she decided to stop contacting me to avoid trouble? The homesickness and 
loneliness were too difficult to bear. But since I worked till only three in the afternoon, 

I had plenty of free time. However I avoided unnecessary walks and encounters and 
spent all my free time in my room. Once when my heart hung too heavy to bear, I 
wrote a nostalgic rhyming poem in German: 

Eighteen pure springs 
Have passed. 

These were not 
Joyous years of youth 
Or childhood. 
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But I will bring back the years of joy. 

If I could only see my mother, my brothers, my father 
And tread on my native soil. 

If my mother were to know my bitter destiny 
What tears she would shed. 

Well, I’ll fight back and beat them. 

Both the evil and the loneliness 

Early one Sunday I woke up. The family was still fast asleep. Sunday was my day off. 

I went downstairs to the kitchen to have my breakfast. Suddenly I heard a light tap 
on the main door. I rushed to open it and was taken completely by surprise. There 
was Nadia, herself, standing outside the door. She was elegantly dressed in a black 
coat which complimented her slender figure more than ever. Well here she was right 
next to me, having arrived without prior notice. You could tell she worried about me 
no less than I had about her. We went up to my room on the top floor. No one in the 
house could hear her. At first we just sat and stared at each other. It was so hard to 
grasp that she was here, sitting next to me in St. Peter. The first thing I wanted to 
know was whether she got messed up by my interrogation. "Of course, Anushka," she 
smiled when she saw my frightened look. "Pauli insisted that I also be interrogated 
about you. But I won out in the end. They’re convinced that my testimony is reliable 
and that we’re both Ukrainians." 

I didn’t accept her information calmly. We considered whether it might not be worth 
escaping across the Yugoslavian border to join the partisans. I had the address of a 
Croatian woman from Lauben who smuggles volunteers across the border. She was 
released from prison a month before me. Nadia disapproved of the idea. "Life 
underground is very hard for a woman," she said. "In Lvov, there are no Germans left 
and they won’t be able to get any additional testimony. So don’t worry about it. 

We continued discussing and talking. Nadia spoke of her Czech friends. She had 
changed her place of work. She was now the secretary to the manager of the 
Hermann Gohring arms factory in Linz. She tried to convince me that there was no 
greater security than where she was. "And if I need to occasionally save the life of a 
Jewish woman that might come along, I do it carefully and safely. They don’t suspect 
me at all." We were totally into our hearty conversation only the hands of the clock 
signaled us to leave the room and get to the train station. One last hand wave, and 
Nadia disappeared into the train. 

I returned to my room full of a feeling of confidence. I hadn’t heard any news from 
the front for over two months. Nadia’s visit was totally refreshing. I wrote a letter to 
Alina the Jewish girl who joined Steinkeller as a Polish woman just before I left. She 
probably suspects that I was wiped off the face of the earth. Her response was not 
long in coming. She wrote that Gunther Pauli contracted pneumonia and that he was 
hospitalized. His wife, Hila Pauli, is at his side constantly and she is not to be seen 
at the farm. If that’s the case, I thought, I should be able to visit Steinkeller next 
Sunday. Mrs. Muhldorf did not object to my going. To my question, whether I needed 
permission from Bieler she responded, "Absolutely unnecessary. I am sure you will 
come back to me." 

Even though it was a gray and rainy day I didn’t change my plans. I got on a train 
and got to Steinkeller two and half hours later. I knocked on the Ukrainian girls’ door. 
Farashka and Maria opened it and broke out in a shout of joy. Alina who lived next 
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door joined in the happy meeting. I listened to the latest news with pleasure. 
Hildegard was three months pregnant. Her boyfriend Do, the French POW, was 
walking around despondent, afraid for their future but unable to do a thing about it 
The Levandowski’s, Sophie and her parents, left the farm. When we had enough 
gossip I bid my friends farewell and went to the Maier’s in St. Martin. Mr. Maier 
hugged me and said, "I knew that Pifke made up the whole story." By evening I 
returned to St. Peter, fully satisfied, since I knew they’d all tell Mrs. Pauli that I’m 
doing well. 

The days got longer and longer. Spring arrived. Work at the Muhldorf’s was tolerable 
enough. And I hoped the war would be over soon. 
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SECOND ARREST 

On the morning of April 2, 1944. I heard a rap on the house door. I opened it and 
found myself face to face with Bieler. He looked at me strange and asked me to get 
Mrs. Muhldorf. I did as he asked and returned to my work. After five minutes Mrs. 
Muhldorf approached me with lowered eyes and asked me to pack my things and go 
with Bieler. I went up to my room, burned Alina’s letter in the fireplace and quickly 
arranged my things and went down to Bieler’s car. 

"What happened," I asked him. 

"Trying to put one over on me, huh?," he answered. 

"How do you mean," I asked. 

"You’ll soon know it all." 

The car stopped in front of the gestapo building. We went upstairs. This time it wasn’t 
to Bieler’s room (he was in charge only of prisoners from the east), but to the chief 
of gestapo who greeted me with, "How are you, Anna Ozimok?" 

"OK," I said. He brought me close to his desk where there were documents including 
more testimony about my Jewish origin. He handed me a pen and asked that I write 
my Jewish name. Since I again wrote Ama Ozimok, he said, 

"It doesn’t matter what you write. You’re Jewish. We know this for sure. Now we have 
a surprise for you. We’re sending you to a work camp. 

From the next room I could hear the sound of water swooshing around. 

"You hear that?" he added. "They’re chopping heads off over there and the water is 
washing it all off. We won’t cut your head off. Your sentence is hard labor. 


ON THE ROAD TO AUSCHWITZ 

A policeman appeared who took me by train to the prison in Vienna. In the Vienna 
prison, which was like a fairy tale castle, there were no beds. I was placed in a giant 
room with one hundred women in it who lay tightly packed together on the floor. I 
remained here for two weeks. Every day women would join the cell while others left. 
It was a collection of people made up of all the neighboring nations of Europe. All 
were sentenced to forced labor in Austria. 

After two weeks in the prison I was told by the warden that I would be leaving the 
prison the next morning at six. She didn’t tell me where I was being sent. The next 
day a policeman brought me to the train station and after frisking me on the platform, 
found the compartment in the train designated for me. It was a cell thirty centimeters 
by thirty centimeters with a single opening which was ten centimeters by ten 
centimeters. I was only able to stand in that space. And through the opening which 
I could only reach with great effort because it was high up, I could only see people 
walking around freely. I stood for twelve hours straight in that tiny compartment 
without food or water. In the early afternoon the train stopped and of course I had no 
idea where I was. I could hear voices crying and could make out the words "Shma 
Yisroel". An S.S. man opened the door apparently to check on me. He looked and 
immediately closed the door. The train continued until ten at night. When it stopped 
many people were taken off. Almost all wore yellow stars on their clothes. 
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These were the Hungarian Jews. I was also taken off and placed with a group of 
sixteen gentile women who spoke various Slavic languages. I looked up and saw a 
sign that said "Auschwitz". The name meant nothing to me. But as we were getting 
settled in I noted another sign that said "Oswiecim". This name confirmed for me that 
I was brought to the death camp. This much I already knew from my days in the 
ghetto. 

The S.S. man who was guarding me demanded that I turn over all my valuables. I 
gave him my watch. He demanded that I also give him the little bag I had in my 
hand. I told him this was my toiletry kit and since I was sentenced to a labor camp 
the bag was essential to me and I won’t give it up. The policeman burst out laughing 
saying, "You’re in Auschwitz. Only one in ten thousand survives here!" My answer 
was, "if that’s the case, I’ll be that one in ten thousand." And the bag stayed with me. 

There was a very big line of people all along the road which was part paved, part 
unpaved. Throngs of Jews were at the head of the line. The gentile women, with me 
among them, were at the back. We marched five abreast. We walked for about an 
hour. Along the way I noticed the warning signs on the electrified fence. It was late 
at night and all I could see was watchtowers all around lit up by projectors. There 
was an eerie other worldly silence in that place.The barking of dogs could be heard 
from afar mixed with very strange sounds which were a kind of horrible scream, the 
screaming silence of Auschwitz. 

The gateway through the fence opened and we were inside Birkenau, which is within 
Auschwitz. It was late night. Flashlights occasionally lighted the camp. As we 
marched the S.S. guy pointed out to me a pile of burnt skeletons and said, 

"this is Auschwitz. Now that you know where you are, give me your bag." 

I tried to turn towards the pile of bodies which were partly resting on some sort of 
metal cart and partly on the ground. But the S.S. guy forced my head back with the 
butt of his rifle and said, "keep moving." 


There’s no point in trying to describe what can’t be described in human language. 
The horrors were so ghastly that I had no strength left to be horrified. Only one 
thought crossed my mind, 

"this must be the hell that my grandmother used to tell me about." 

But why did grandmother say that hell was in the next life? Was she mistaken? And 
my grandmother made yet another mistake. In the stories she told me almost every 
evening, hell was meant for the bad. 

I was put in a building that reeked of an acrid odor of cleaning fluid from every 
corner. A Jewish girl from Lodz about eighteen years old who was busy disinfecting 
piles of clothing, looked at me and asked, 

"who are you? How did you get here by yourself?" 

I answered, "I lived as an Aryan for two years and I was sentenced to work camp." 
"You’re lucky. You see that smoke?" 

She asked pointing in the direction of the gas chambers and the crematorium that 
were only a few feet away. 

"All the Jews brought in today are being now brought there." 

The conversation was interrupted by the command, "stand in rows!" Two women 
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approached us. One of them had an instrument in her hand that looked like a pen 
with a sharp point. The other one held documents and a bottle of ink. The pen and 
ink were for tattooes. The first woman tattooed a number into each prisoners arm. 
The other one recorded in the documents. The tattooing was done quickly. The 
tattooer stopped after taking my arm. The woman with the papers exclaimed, "she’s 
Jewish!" 

And then the tattooer added underneath the number on my arm also the triangle 
which was the identification sign for the Jews. 

We sat all night on benches doing nothing. Only in the morning did they bring us into 
a wooden building. It was the place they disinfected every male and female prisoner 
that got to the camp. Young girls oversaw the job. One of them demanded that I 
hand over my clothes. I complied, i stood naked with my toiletry bag in hand. I 
guarded the bag with all my might. This time too I refused to give it up. One of the 
more veteran inmates whose job it was to collect all the personal effects of all arrivals 
grabbed it from me by force and brought me to the kapo saying I was undisciplined 
and must be punished. The kapo ordered my hair to be cut off. 

This admittance procedure took many hours. Finally, I was supplied with a pair of 
men’s shoes, each a different color and four sizes bigger than mine. I got a striped 
dress made of some rough material which was also much larger than my size. And 
then I was brought to Block 30 which was for a thirty day quarantine. 

In the entrance to the block there was a window pane that I could see myself in. I 
was stricken by what I saw and became terribly depressed. But as is my way, I 
immediately tried to give myself encouragement and consolation. After all it was 
ridiculous to care about your hair and how you look in a place like this. All my 
resources must be directed at keeping my head, not on the hair that was taken away. 
As long as my head was in one piece, my hair would always grow back. 

As I entered the block, the first thing I noticed were the "koyas": bunk beds made of 
unfinished timber. A girl called out to me from one of the beds, 

"Anya!" 

We fell upon each other embracing, Nadia and I. Nadia had gotten to Auschwitz 
before me. 

Block 30 was meant to take in young people from sixteen to about thirty years of age. 
Actually in this block you went through an endurance test. Whoever passed was put 
on work detail. Whoever failed this test would in short shrift die of hunger, dysentery, 
typhus, or the physical abuse which was the daily grist of all inmates. 

The assistant to the block leader pointed to a koya and said, 

"this up here is your koya." 

With this phrase her task was completed. In the neighboring koyas sat Selma from 
Antwerp, Belgium, who had been in Birkenau for two weeks, and Bella from 
Czestochowa, Poland. From them I learned to save the piece of bread I had just 
gotten in my bed and eat it in the morning. I was also told to keep my shoes in the 
bed. In short, the bed was now our home. And in it were all our belongings and food, 
meager as it was, but vital. 

It was quiet in this block with three hundred people in it. Then voices wakened me 
from my sleep. 
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"Everybody up", 

"Out", 

"Zahlappel (=roll call)". 

I got the orders loud and clear. I jumped off my upper berth on to the cement floor. 
My men’s shoes four sizes too big were in my hands. If I had put them on they would 
have come off as I climbed off the koya. when I was on the ground I put my right foot 
in the brown shoe and my left foot in the blue and white one. The block door was 
open. The crowd was pushing out towards it. The woman in charge of the block was 
standing in the door with a cane in her hand prodding people on, screaming "hurry 
up! out!" Whoever walked slow was given a smack on the back. I took quick steps 
with the shoes on my feet all the time afraid I would lose them. I managed to get out 
without being hit. We lined up five by five in the muddy space in front of the block. 
The block leader, Emma, a Jewish woman from Bratislava, counted us off. She was 
harsh with us, especially those who dared to move out of line, even just a little. Here 
you were to stand at attention until the S.S. women and the kapo came. After those 
standing are counted and all are accounted for, the roll call is over. 

A few dozen people were instructed to return to the block. Selma and I were among 
them. I fixed my koya up a little. There were explicit instructions on how the koya was 
to be arranged. The grey-brown blankets soaked in the smell of disinfectant had to 
be folded in alignment with the dimensions of the koya to form a rectangle with 
corners that had perfect right angles. The woman in charge of the block checks the 
koyas out and if there was a need to fix anything, she made sure it got done. When 
she came to my koya she asked out loud, "whose koya is this?" I walked up to her 
immediately. 

"You will help line up the blankets so the koya will look good," she ordered me. I 
hopped to the task eagerly. While I was working on the koyas the block leader, 
Emma, came over to me and smacked me across the face. The pain was sharp. And 
when I tried to ask what that was for, she said threateningly, 

"shut up or you’ll get another one." 

In the meanwhile the woman in charge came over and told Emma that it was she 
who told me to take care of the koyas. Emma was short and built like a mack truck. 
Her every movement displayed a neurotic bullishness. I could discern a look of 
satisfaction on her face, certainly not an apologetic one. She just turned around and 
went to her room. 

The block leader had special status. There was a room in the block where she lived 
privately in relative comfort. Selma tried to explain to me that Emma’s violence was 
the result of sick urges. I was absorbed with the thought of how it was possible that 
a Jewish woman block leader be so cruel towards the Jewish inmates of her block? 
Surely only mental illness could explain this. Bella’s interruption ended my 
consternation. 

"Here in hell," she said, "human beings become animals on two legs. Emma is 
serving her own dark urges more than she is trying to curry favor in the eyes of the 
kapo or the Aufseherin (= Overseer)." 

Waiting for soup. The soup arrives in metal pots. The block leader pours the liquid 
into a rusty black bowl or a tin can. One small portion per person. We learned that 
when the pot gets to the block not full that the soup tastes better. In such instances 
the block leader or the woman in charge of the block would have taken a generous 
helping for herself before she dished it out to us. Selma who had a large build and 
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was ravenous, downed her soup in one gulp then said she wanted more because the 
hunger was bothering her, really hurting. I felt I needed to help her and offered her 
some of my soup. She refused saying she didn’t want soup from the bowl I had. I 
asked why. She answered, "yes, Anitza, this is only you’re second day in Birkenau 
and you don’t know that the people with dysentery use that as a toilet bowl." 

Her words shocked me. I couldn’t understand Selma’s indifference, that she didn’t 
find it necessary to warn me as soon as she saw me using the bowl. Was it possible 
that the system that this evil regime set up here, beyond the killing and murder, had 
warped the set of human concepts and values and had fostered this indifference to 
our surroundings. I prayed in my heart of hearts that my soul would be strong, that 
I wouldn’t lose my human dignity, and that I would keep the morality that my parents 
instilled in me at home. 

One afternoon a pleasant looking girl with not very short blond hair entered the block 
dressed in clean civilian clothes. Her blue eyes gazed at us. She was inquiring about 
new inmates arriving daily, hourly. She looked at me and asked my name. 

"Anitza Frankel," I answered. 

"Which Frankel? Where were you? Where do you come from? My name is Frankel 
too. Miriam Frankel. I’m from Tarnow. I got here a year ago," she said. 

We investigated each other to see if our identical family name was coincidental or 
whether we might be related, even if we didn’t know each other. I asked where I 
could get shoes that matched like hers. Til take care of it," she answered and left the 
block. After a short while she returned wearing a jacket and a belt on her waist. 
Hidden in the jacket under her arms were a pair of brown shoes. She gave me the 
shoes and the jacket. The change that occurred in me from that moment was 
encouraging. 

Miriam was a veteran inmate. She had already learned how you acquire clothing in 
the camp. When you worked in the clothing store, whether sorting or packing or both, 
you put clothing on over clothing. And when you got to the block you hid the extra 
article of clothing under your blanket. You then made use of it as the need arose. 
Miriam said few people get to work in the sorting of clothing. But many people had 
gotten shoes or clothing from Miriam. Smuggling clothes into Birkenau was a risky 
thing. If the S.S. women decided on a search and the smuggler was caught, the 
penalty was getting beaten and having your hair shaved off, a punishment which was 
humiliating, painful and insulting beyond description. Your bald pate and the kerchief 
on your head constituted a symbol of failure in some kind of activity. It took a few 
months before the hair would start to grow so you could overcome the indignity. 

I put on the shoes Miriam gave me. I didn’t think about who the shoes belonged to 
since I too had to give up my shoes and get a ridiculous pair of shoes in their stead. 

All this as part of the method which was meant to oppress the soul and humiliate it 
as a complement to the starvation and weakening of the body. The ridiculous shoes 
made walking hard and required effort and agility to work. I tied a belt around my 
striped dress. It helped me lift the dress and adjust it to my height. And that’s how 
I walked out of the block. 

The section of the road not far from my block was filled with hundreds of women 
marching. It was not the morning march to work. They didn’t leave for work in the 
afternoon, Bella emphasized. I had just joined her. The marchers, a group of robust 
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looking women in their twenties, were being led towards the gate. By evening we 
knew that the marchers were a group of several hundred girls that were moved into 
Auschwitz for show. The public relations part of Auschwitz was a camp whose 
purpose it was to prove to the international Red Cross that Auschwitz was a humane 
internment camp with proper sanitary conditions and a decent system of authority 
and order. Nadia marched in that group. And we lost contact from that moment and 
until she arrived in Israel in 1948. 

My stay in block 30 came to an end. I was put in a block you went to work from. The 
block leader chose a group of girls for work and I was one of them. You stood in 
lines and waited. We moved a little. Among the guards there was a man, an S.S. guy. 
After a short walk we got to the place that the veteran girls called "Canada 
commando". The place filled me with terror. From the distance I could see a 
humiliating sign "Arbeit Macht Frei" (=Work makes you free). That sarcastic sign was 
part of the system of lies the Germans and their assistants already spread in the 
ghetto. The Germans were claiming they were bringing the Jews to productive labor. 

Mountains of Jewish belongings of all kinds were piled up under the sky: clothing, 
watches, jewelry, shoes, glasses and the likes. Next to it all was a structure for 
disinfecting. I was ordered to make bundles of clothing, not to mix different kinds of 
clothing in one bundle and to watch the weight of each bundle.. All this was being 
shipped to Germany. The work was done in the block. During the moments we 
worked unsupervised I heard a shocking story. 

Not long ago one of the S.S. commanders that served here got into a fit of rage and 
punished twelve Jewish boys that had worked in this place for a long time. By 
trickery, he locked them into the disinfection chamber and gassed them to death. 
Bella, who was standing near me, raised her head to the sky and said, 

"almighty God, why did you create so many evil creatures. And if you did already 
create them, destroy them." 

Bella was a girl who still had strong religious beliefs. I told her that in view of the 
reality we live in now I don’t believe there is a god. Certainly, not as we imagined it 
to be at home. But Bella insisted, "there is a god in the sky." 


MALA’S HEROISM 

There was a legendary figure around Birkenau. A Jewish woman from Belgium who 
was very much liked by the S.S. people in the camp. With her charm she managed 
to get things out of the Germans that were extremely vital like medicines, food, 
clothing etc., which she then gave to the most needy, the sick and the dying. Her 
name was Mala. Her hair grew longer than was permitted. She hid her hair under her 
kerchief. No one dared tell Mala that she needed to cut off her hair. 

There was an evening roll call which took over two hours. The daily slice of bread 
had already been handed out. And we had already devoured it. The S.S. women and 
the kapo went round and round and round counting all the inmates, and recounting 
and counting yet again. We were told one inmate was missing. The next day my 
block leader knew enough to tell me that Mala befriended the Polish house painter, 
Yanek, who smuggled her out of the camp in a barrel of whitewash. 

"She’ll find her way to the west and I leave it to her to do something for us," the block 
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leader summed up. 

A day or two passed and Mala didn’t return. She instilled in us hope and filled our 
hearts with pride. 

"Mala will tell the world the horrifying facts happening in this camp which will surely 
get us rescued," we said. 

But, alas, our hopes were dashed and shown to be misplaced by cruel reality. The 
fourteenth day of Mala’s escape was a day of mourning in the carrip. Mala was 
caught at the Czech border and returned to the camp where a special plaza was 
prepared with a hangman’s noose for Mala. Just a few minutes before she was 
hanged, she demonstrated a heroism that filled us all with new hope for the future. 
Mala slit her wrists and with the bloody hand she smacked the camp commander and 
called out, "Murderers, the day of judgement is approaching. And you will pay for 
every drop of blood that you shed. 

The death camp Auschwitz, or Oswiecim in Polish, was constructed in the southwest 
of Poland because the evil regime needed a local population that would cooperate 
with the industry of the extermination of the Jews. The Poles and the Ukrainians 
readily identified with this goal. The climate was European. Summers, there was light 
rain. Fall, the rain was heavier. And in winter there was snow. One rainy day I wore 
the jacket Miriam had given me. When I returned to the block after work I hung the 
jacket on a nail sticking out of my koya and I went out to clean the mud off my 
shoes. When I returned my jacket was gone. My neighbors didn’t notice who took it. 

I learned yet another lesson. Whatever I acquire, I must keep inside my koya under 
the blanket, even if it’s just for a few minutes. At Birkenau clothing was 
multifunctional. A good looking appearance on an inmate offered a better chance of 
getting work. Getting work outside the camp was a great achievement, my more 
senior koya neighbors advised me. 

We returned from work earlier than usual. There was no body check at the gate. At 
the evening roll call we got jam with our bread rations. I used to divide the bread 
ration I got in the evening: half for the evening and half for the morning. The roll call 
also ended earlier than usual. The atmosphere was heavy. No one talked. Some 
people were sitting in their koyas. Some were in the doorway of the block. The look 
on everyone’s face was worried and tense. There was an order to remain in the 
blocks. That was always an ominous bit of news. There was some movement going 
on near block 28. Edith, a block mate of mine, tried to describe block 28 to me. It 
was there that they collected all the sick and exhausted from starvation as well as 
those who were picked out in the selection. Selection in the camp meant that during 
the roll call the camp commander arbitrarily picked out a person from every few rows. 
Those so picked were brought to block 28 and from there to the gas chambers. I 
stood silent with a feeling of futility that was enough to drive a person crazy. 

I hadn’t been to work for a number of days. A new neighbor arrived at the block. 
Netka was her name. She was from Kielce. Throughout the German occupation she 
lived in the ghetto or in various small camps.. Only now did she get to Birkenau. 
Netka was an intelligent girl with high morals and humaneness. And that’s how she 
won my love and trust. 

Not far from the dormitory blocks there was a block with a row of faucets. Drops of 
water dripped from them. We tried to open the faucets to get the water to gush out, 
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but to no avail. We couldn’t get the faucets open. I decided to make use of the drops 
even though they were few and far between. While the camp was still completely 
asleep Netka and I went out of our block with an empty can to the block with the 
faucets. After standing wearily for an hour I managed to fill the can with water. This 
had to be enough to wash my whole body. I washed my face, neck and body with 
just the water in the can. Keeping your body clean was the highest priority. Netka and 
I guarded this priority fastidiously to the extent that it was possible under camp 
conditions. 

I had never seen skin diseases like those I saw in Birkenau. At one morning roll call, 
the kapo came by. She was a German woman with a red triangle (used for political 
prisoners) on her armband. 

"Who knows German," she asked. 

I raised my hand. She took me out of line, checked me over from head to foot and 
decided, 

"you’re not strong enough for the heavy duty work in the kitchen." 

I asked her to try me. And promised I would do everything I was told. 

"Will you also be able to lift bags of one hundred kilo and more with someone else?" 
"Yes, I will," I answered confidently. 

The kapo took me to the kitchen where four Polishwomen and two Yugoslavian 
women worked. I was the only Jew among the kitchen workers. The Polish inmates 
had a black triangle indicating prostitution or criminal offenses. The Yugoslavs had 
a red triangle. Their banter reminded me of the inmates in Lauben. Yanina and Maria 
cracked up when they saw me with the kapo and said, 

"what are you bringing us this "musulman" (=skeleton) in the kitchen for?" 

"Shut your mouth. She’s not a musulman," retorted the kapo. The kapo’s response 
gave me a little confidence and I said to her in German, 

"I’ve already had an opportunity to meet these Polish women but they don’t recognize 
me. I’ll show them what I can do." 

The kapo’s reaction to my words was respectful and convincing. Maria and Yanina 
went back to their business and didn’t say another word. Mira, the Yugoslav, pulled 
me by the sleeve and said, "come work in the store room with me." 

The store room was vast, with a lot of food products. Mira warned me, 

"you’re new here. Don’t even think about taking anything." 

Most of the time I spent lifting and carrying things rather than cooking. I held my 
coworkers left hand with my right hand and together we would pull a potato sack that 
weighed one hundred kilos and laid it down with the help of our free hand. 

Working in the kitchen meant separating from Netka, since as a kitchen worker I was 
instructed to move to another block. The personal contact between us was a source 
of spiritual reinforcement against our travails. Our separation was hard on us. But in 
the overall balance I found my kitchen work served the purpose of our survival better. 
Netka thought our relationship was preferable but she didn’t object to my decision. 


Zosia, the head cook, who was about thirty years old and also Polish with a red 
triangle armband was in charge of the kitchen along with an "Aufseherin" 
(=supervisor). The "Aufseherin"s were all S.S. women. During the S.S. women’s 
coffee break Zosia and Yanina would skim a certain amount of soup from the large 
vat ad hide it from them. I noticed this when I first started working in the kitchen and 
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was convinced that they did this then because the supervisor wasn’t around. Then 
one day during a loud argument between Zosia and Yanina in Polish, which the 
German supervisor couldn’t understand, I realized that this had to do with soup 
powder containing bromine which they regularly inserted in the soup, and which 
thereby got into the prisoners’ bloodstream. As is well known bromine is a poison 
which causes indifference and a deadening of your drive and ability to react. Zosia 
used to secretly skim the portions of the soup before the bromine was added. She 
would stir the bromide soup powder into the soup in front of the German supervisor. 
Afterwards the metal pots were filled with soup and were brought out to the open 
space in front of the kitchen. Every block had its own ration. Each block leader saw 
to getting the soup to the block. 

Once milk was brought into the kitchen. I asked Zosia for permission to take a little. 
"Not more than one cup," she warned me. 

I was overjoyed that I could once again bring some milk to Selma who was suffering 
from a cough. She was almost a "musulman". She couldn’t stand at roll calls. And 
since block 28 was no longer functioning in its former capacity, Selma was in an 
ordinary block. She didn’t work. She spent most of the day lying in her koya and 
coughing. I paid her a visit almost every day. She could no longer digest the soup 
that I would bring her.And the milk that I managed to bring her twice did her good. 
She didn’t spit it up. I would put a cup of milk in a bottle and put the bottle in an 
empty soup pitcher. Once, the German supervisor held a search of the pots and 
discovered the milk I had hidden away in a pitcher until I could leave with it. 

"Who hid this milk here?" screeched the supervisor. 

Zosia could have answered as in similar instances when she or one of the other 
Polish women were caught hiding food from the supervisors. But this time Zosia 
pointed to me and said that I had wanted to take the milk with me to the block. The 
supervisor spilled the milk out and beat me. On that day I brought Selma farina and 
we made some cereal in the block leader’s room. I didn’t say a word about the milk 
to Selma. 

The first feeling you had at daybreak was hunger. It stayed with you till nightfall. The 
hunger began to control us. All other feelings, sensations, pains became secondary. 
The drive to eat could make Sabinka’s mother, for example, eat the slice of bread that 
was her daughter’s daily ration. Sabinka cried bitterly on that morning when she 
asked her mother for her slice of bread. And her mother responded that she had 
eaten the bread the day before. "No, Mamma, you stole my bread at night while I was 
sleeping and now I’m so hungry," Sabinka wailed. The veteran inmates were 
indifferent to this horrifying scene. But I could not stop from sharing my piece of 
bread with her. Sabinka was fourteen years old, but because of her developed body 
she was placed in the camp with her mother as a sixteen year old. 

A new order was issued from the camp headquarters according to which several 
thousand Aryan and Jewish prisoners were to be transferred from Birkenau to the 
gypsy camp. The gypsy camp was vacated after the Germans cremated them all. The 
sanitary conditions of the new camp were better than those at Birkenau. The snow 
also helped alleviate the hygiene problem. There was no longer a need to hurry in 
the wee hours of the night to find a dripping faucet that fills a cup in a half hour. We 
could go out of the block naked and wash ourselves in the snow that had pile up 
next to the block. At the gypsy camp Rutka took Netka’s place. They were both from 
the same town. Rutka arrived at Auschwitz with her parents. She was separated from 
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her father at the gate where men and women were separated. And her mother died 
at her side after a few days. Rutka’s political views were different from mine. She 
claimed that only communism would solve the Jewish problem, while I insisted on 
Zionism. We talked for hours. I would say there is one place for the Jewish people: 
Palestine. Rutka would laugh out of pity or maybe scorn and say, "you’re not being 
realistic Anitza, you’re thinking like a child." 
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A GROUP OF JEWS BLOW THE CREMATORIUM UP 

It was an autumn day. People were spending the last half hour before roll call for 
different purposes. After roll call it would be near impossible to do anything in the 
dark blocks. Suddenly an explosion was heard from afar. Right afterwards an order 
was given to remain in the blocks. From the doorway of the block we could see 
smoke rising from the direction of the big crematorium. Rutka stood next to me and 
said, "maybe the Russians are at the entrance to the camp?" I looked at her and said, 
"the crematorium is on fire!" 

Maria, a Polish inmate, was standing near the block. She said brazenly, "what Hitler 
doesn’t finish with the Jews, we will." In time she and her ilk bore out the earnestness 
of her evil intentions in the pogroms that they visited upon the survivors who came 
out of the hiding places and the camps and returned to the cities to look for the 
remnants of their families. 

The Jewish "sonderkommando" (^special commando unit) were responsible for the 
sabotaging of the crematorium. Fifteen Jews under extremely difficult circumstances 
managed to blow it up.The explosion blew a hole in the electrified fence through 
which they escaped. But to our great dismay thirteen of them were captured. 


EVACUATION OF AUSCHWITZ 

It was January 1945 and bitter cold. Those working outside the camp brought some 
shreds of information. It was not clear whether this was news or rumor. The optimists 
claimed the Russian front had advanced to forty nine kilometers from the camp. The 
pessimists claimed we would be burned to death before the Russians got the camp, 
quickly adding that we wouldn’t go into the crematoria and they would be forced to 
fire on us. 

On January 18, 1945, it was still dark outside but we were ordered to come for roll 
call with blankets. What does this order hold in store for us? The kapo is again not 
seeing to discipline during the roll call. Various rumors are aired. The Germans 
certainly didn’t want to leave the blankets for the Russian army so they were allowing 
us to take them along. 

A mixed snow and rain was coming down. The only protection from the cold were the 
blankets we wrapped ourselves in. Around eight o’clock the gates of the camp were 
opened and we began moving in lines out of the camp! Behind us now were the 
gates of hell which the German nation planned, built, and administered along with the 
full cooperation of Polish and Ukrainian collaborators. The ten months I stayed in 
Auschwitz were months of relentless struggle over minimal sanitary subsistence, 
constant dread of the crematoria, starvation, and a fight to preserve human dignity. 

We trudged along at first lumberingly, sinking in the snow which we could also use 
as food. I saved my slice of bread for an emergency as a boost of iron. Suddenly a 
shot was heard. Someone tried to escape and was shot to death. The march 
continued its advance. Breathing was heavy. We found strength we didn’t know 
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existed. Many collapsed. Mostly the men. The S.S. people finished them off by 
shooting them. We passed through more or less heavily populated areas. There were 
those who tried to hide from the eyes of the soldier guards. I felt obliged to remind 
Rutka, who I walked with the whole time the danger involved in being amidst such 
a hostile population as was the Polish population we were passing through. It was 
clear that the war was coming to an end. 

Night fell. We passed a shed in the dark that could have held some tens of people. 
Hundreds of us were forced in. Rutka and I were sucked into that terrible crowded 
mass. We dined on the last ration of bread we had saved from the night before. And 
fell asleep. At daybreak the march began anew. It was a march to the Breslau train 
station before noon. There we were packed into open top cattle cars. We couldn’t 
move a finger because we were packed so tight. 


IN THE RAVENSBRUCK CAMP 

By evening we got to the Ravensbruck camp. Most of the camp was dark. We 
couldn’t see how deep the mud was all over the camp. But we felt it easily. 

We were packed into a small block. Three of us slept together in one koya. There 
was no roll call the next day. They didn’t take us to work. Nor did they give us a 
piece of bread. Ravensbruck had neither gas chambers nor crematoria. There were 
many non-Jewish prisoners there. Almost no S.S. people were to be seen. The 
hunger got more and more bothersome. The camp is completely disorganized. 
Everyone was talking salvation. And the more palpable it got, the greater the danger 
of starvation. 

I walked out of the block. The area of the camp was not all that big. But there were 
horrifying scenes in front of each block. Tens of bodies pile up. From the way it 
looked, they were people who died awhile ago, probably from starvation or sickness. 

I went into one of the Jewish blocks. There too was a pile of bodies. About two 
meters from there, I saw a shriveled girl, sitting and shivering form the cold. Her eyes 
were sunken. She tried to hold on to a little spark of life. I approached her and 
noticed she looked like Sela Marz from Rava Russka. Her face was so black with dirt 
and shriveled that it was hard for me to determine if this was Sela Marz, the blond 
beauty. I called out her name. She raised up her head and called out my name in a 
weak voice. 

"Sela, what can I do for you in this godawful place? Why is your face so black?" 

I suggested that she wash. She said, "I haven’t seen soap in months." 

I took a bit of soap from the bag I kept hanging by a cord from my neck and gave 
it to her. Sela got up intending to go and wash. We parted. The next day we were 
loaded onto trains and set off on another journey to a destination unknown. I met 
Sela again in Israel twenty five years later. She looked for me and found me happily 
for both of us. Her first words were, 

"do you remember the soap you gave me in Ravensbruck?" 
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IN NEUSTADT-CLEWE CAMP 

A not very large group of Auschwitz evacuees was sent to the Neustadt-Clewe camp 
about two hundred kilometers from Berlin. There we encountered a deserted camp 
with a small number of S.S. soldiers. The camp commander was a fiftyish German 
woman named Martha. The fact that she herself was a prisoner didn’t soften her 
attitude to us. The blocks at this camp were very small and it was very crowded. 
There was almost no work outside the camp. The hunger was extremely severe. A 
meager portion of lukewarm water with tiny pieces of mouldy bread was called soup. 
That and a slice of bread with some sort of spread added was all that we got to eat 
each day. 

The month of April rolled around. The sun sent warming rays hinting of spring. High 
up in the sky we saw a squadron of planes. While we were still arguing about their 
identity, the camp guards started to hit the floor shaking. A few of them ran to the 
shelters. This scene more than anything else reinforced the hope in our hearts that 
Hitler’s demise is near. We heard explosions from afar. We sat outside the block with 
a feeling of confidence that the camp wouldn’t be bombed. There were a few sheets 
of paper lying around near the block. They must certainly have dropped from the 
hands of one of the guards as he ran for cover. I quickly went after them. Somewhere 
I got a piece of pencil and I sketched the map of Europe. On the map I indicated the 
front lines as I thought them to be. I calculated the distance between the cities and 
made a prediction as to the method and time required for salvation. This activity 
became a pastime that kept me enthralled for hours at a time with Rutka, Jenny, 
Serenka following suit. To those who wouldn’t stop talking about cooking and food, 
claiming it quieted their hunger, I suggested getting into this hobby. 

On May 2, 1945 we were not summoned to morning roll call. We were holed up in 
our block. Those next to the screened window reported on the unusual quiet in camp. 
"They probably want to burn us to death," somebody called Rose said. 

"Maybe they’ve finally been finished off?" said someone else. 

There was a dead silence in the room which connected with the dead silence outside. 
We just exchanged glances. 

The pains in my back and chest, which grew stronger day by day, now hurt more 
than ever. I looked around just one thought occupied me: 

"how will I get out of this block when it starts burning?" 

Rutka observed me and seemed to read my mind. She said suddenly, 

"don’t worry Anitza, either we all get out or none of us do." 

I gave her a look of thanks. I didn’t even have the strength to say it out loud. I 
wondered how she managed to read my thoughts. The blocks were closed shut. The 
doors were locked and the windows sealed with metal screens. The girls in the block 
were all pressed up against the windows. They were looking out to report on what 
was happening. But nothing was happening. No one could be seen throughout the 
camp. Guesses and suppositions galore were ventured. Morning went by and nothing 
happened. 
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THE LIBERATION 

Noon and afternoon passed and still there was dead silence. Nobody was outside. 
The guards were not to be seen anywhere. Even Martha, the camp commander, 
wasn’t there. The girls next to the windows began shoving the screens in the 
windows. First cautiously, softly, hesitatingly. Slowly they gained confidence. Then 
they began bashing the metal screens enthusiastically with others cheering them on. 
Together they pushed the screens until the windows started creaking. They kept 
shoving. The whole block was shaking now. All the girls then made a joint effort, 
"Come on, just a little more, another drop, the screen is falling, another shove..." And 
the screen fell. 

We were out. Had liberation really arrived? 

From the blocks near the main gate a mass of people suddenly poured out. Inmates 
gathering the remains of their strength, breaking doors, smashing windows, racing 
towards the blocks, banging on all the doors, letting everyone know, 

"we’re free, freedom, everyone out!" 

People descended on the food stores. In a wink the stores were laid bare of tons of 
bread, preserves, cheeses, jams etc. The healthy propping up the sick, everyone 
sharing with his neighbor, showing concern and friendship. 

I was seized with a terrible weakness. I couldn’t get up enough strength to walk. So 
I returned to my bed in the empty block. Rutka came after me and encouraged me, 
"Anitza, you’ll get better now, look what I brought you, cheese, bread, jam, look, 
come on, get up and eat." 

Rutka told me English soldiers were at the gate and refused to enter the camp 
because they heard about the typhus epidemic in the camp. But men from a different 
camp did come in. They were liberated a day ago and longer. We heard from them 
that Berlin was already in allied hands. 

I gave myself the liberty of crying. And the floodgates opened. It was now that I 
realized that this was not another of my ten thousand dreams. And still it was hard 
to believe. Perhaps such is the fate of all very great hopes whose realization is take 
a long time. They leave a strange and troubling feeling when they finally happen, a 
feeling that is very hard to describe. It is something like parting with a close friend 
who supported and encouraged you when the going was rough. Now when freedom 
was granted and it was possible to go out and walk around free, I didn’t have the 
strength to get up. It was hard for me to talk. It was hard for me to breathe. I held 
Rutka’s hand and wouldn’t let go. I begged her, 

"help me get up, help me out of here." 

"No, Anitza, you have a high fever. You can’t get up. Lie here quietly and I’ll find out 
how we can get you to a hospital." 

"If I got infected with typhus, I’ll surely die," I said bitterly. 

"No, Anitza, if the Germans didn’t kill you, you won’t die. You’ll live. You’ll live. You 
hear me." 

The block was buzzing like a beehive. Everyone was busy eating and drinking. Tea 
was boiled up. Cans of preserves were opened. People cooked, sorted, inspected. 
Rutka brought me a steamy cup of tea. I felt my bones, so stiff for months, slowly 
coming back to life. The pain in my left side wouldn’t stop. Every breath was very 
painful. But Rutka’s worried brow, the commotion of life around, along with the 
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warmth of the water being absorbed inside my body awakened in me the will to live, 
which gave me the strength to get better. I whispered to Rutka, 

"you’re right. I can’t die now. I have to live. To live!" 

Rutka smiled at me and tears streamed from her face. 

And so it was that two days later, Rutka managed after tireless efforts to get me into 
a house near the camp where I lay in a real bed with sheets, just as it should be. The 
house belonged to a German family and it was right next to the camp. The owners 
fled when the camp was liberated. Apparently they feared the revenge of the 
inmates. 

In the afternoon a Russian soldier came by. It turned out that the English and 
Americans left Neustadt-Clewe and the Russians took over. One Russian soldier 
asked if we had already received identification papers. When we said no he asked 
me what I was doing in bed. 

"I have typhus," I answered. 

The soldier quickly backed away from me and told Rutka to come with him to get an 
ID card. 

"Don’t leave me alone and don’t go with him alone," I said, trying to keep Rutka from 
going and to warn her about the soldier. But Rutka looked at me full of confidence 
and promised to return immediately. She then left with the soldier. A long time 
passed and Rutka didn’t return. My suspicions were justified. When she finally 
returned I saw scratches and bruises on Rutka’s face and arms. Her blouse was 
undone and she cried bitterly. 

"You were right, Anitza," she said, "it was a miracle that I had a watch in my coat 
pocket. That’s what saved me from that rapist. The crook. Liar. I couldn’t imagine 
something like happening. When we got to the shelter he asked me to go in to get 
the ID. When I refused he grabbed me by force. I fought with him till I remembered 
the watch in my pocket. I gave it to him and saved my life." 

That very day I was taken to the hospital. Tens of sick people from Neustadt-Clewe 
were there too. Except for the head doctor who was Russian, all the other doctors 
had come out of the extermination camps. Rutka volunteered to work in the hospital. 
And so we remained together. She was nurse, and I was patient. 

I spent the months of May and June in hospital. I got over the typhus quickly. But the 
pains on my left side and the difficulty breathing came from the pleuritis I contracted 
that caused my lungs to fill with fluid. This was pumped out with needles by a very 
painful process. I also fell prey to other infections of the gums, ears, nose and throat. 
It seemed that no body part was left uninfected. Jenny, who was a doctor I met in 
Auschwitz, treated me. We were inmates there together for a short time and got 
separated when I was transferred to the gypsy camp. Destiny brought us back 
together again here. Dr. Jenny treated me with unsurpassed devotion, like a mother. 
For two months she was constantly at my bedside. And when she came to say 
goodbye before she left for her destination, France, she said warmly, 

"Anitza, I’m so happy we succeeded in healing you. There were some moments when 
I didn’t believe we’d be so lucky." 

I recuperated and after two weeks, I too joined a group that was going west. I had 
one clear goal in my mind: Eretz Israel/Palestine. I said goodbye to Rutka, the 
passionate socialist who went to Czechoslovakia. The ongoing debate between us 
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remained open. 


IN FRANCE 

It was then that the Russian administration began returning the people coming out 
of the camps to their countries of origin. The Lvov district was Russian and the taste 
of Stalin’s government I had already gotten was threatening and frightening enough. 
This motivated me to flee westward. I thought I had to get to the British consul to 
authorize my passage to Israel. It never occurred to me that they might prevent me 
from getting to Palestine. I needed to have an address to get to the west. So I went 
to France. The address of Jean-Pierre from Steinkeller was etched in my memory. 
The Red Cross saw to it that each refugee got to the address he presented. 

The first part of the journey from the area of the Russian occupation westward was 
done by plane. In Brussels we said our farewells to the Belgian girls and continued 
by train to France. At every station a few girls got off. By the time we got to Paris I 
was the only one left. From there I went to Perpignan where Jean-Pierre lived. Finally 
I arrived at his house. 

Jean-Pierre was nicely dressed in civilian clothes. It was a warm reunion. Jean-Pierre 
brought me up to date on Steinkeller news. Mrs. Pauli and her children live on the 
farm. Rumor had it that her husband the Nazi Gunther Pauli went crazy. Hildegard 
gave birth to a daughter and was about to marry her sweetheart Do, the French 
POW. We talked for a long while. I told him my story and what my intention was. And 
I asked him to help me get to the British consul. 

"But Anushka," said Jean-Pierre, "you belong to the Russian occupied zone." 

"No, Jean-Pierre," I said. "You returned from German captivity to your homeland.and 
I too have the right to return to mine." 

And to his surprised look I added that I meant Palestine. Jean-Pierre smiled and 
suggested that we first see his brother Robert, who worked in a bank. Robert insisted 
that I take a loan of five hundred francs. My attempts to refuse were to no avail. He 
persuaded me that I could return the loan from Palestine. I took the money, left my 
good friends and headed for the British consul. 

As I was crossing the road, two men dressed in civilian clothes approached me and 
asked, "where are you from, young lady?" 

"From Lvov," I answered right back. 

"Hey, in that case," they said, "you can meet many people from Lvov. They’re right 
here in the Russian camp." 

I was happy to get this information. And in a short while I stood at the entrance to the 
camp where people who had fled from the Russians had gathered with the approval 
of the French government. Around one thousand Russian men and women were 
detained in this camp. I spent three weeks in their company. Among them were some 
drunk and ornery men. I was the only Jewish person in the camp. I befriended a few 
of the Russian girls. They would beg me to take them with me to Palestine, or any 
other country. Just not Russia. I knew I had to leave this camp as soon as possible 
and get to the British consul. 
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ALIYA TO EREZ ISRAEL 

I contacted my uncle in Jerusalem by letter. And he put me in touch with my uncle 
in the U.S. while I looked for ways to get to the British consul. With the help of a 
White Russian who was a French citizen that visited the camp, I got to the British 
consul in Marseilles. There disappointment awaited me. They didn’t deal with Jews 
wanting to go to Palestine. The Jewish Agency did that. After a few hours, tired and 
hungry, I arrived at a private home which according to the address I was given was 
supposed to be the Jewish Agency. When the door opened I excused myself and 
said that I was sent here by the British consul. The man who greeted me at the door 
cut me off and brought me right to a room at the end of a corridor. He presented me 
to a woman who sat behind a desk full of papers. 

In the dim evening light, I noticed a soldier standing in the corner wearing an allied 
uniform. When I glanced at him again I noticed a ribbon on his arm with a Jewish star 
on it. The sight of a soldier with a Jewish star on his arm caused me such great 
emotion and the joy that a person feels when his life’s dream comes true. And then, 
it was if a dam of emotion which I had held back for five agonizing years broke loose. 
It swelled up in me suddenly, inexplicably and uncontrollably. I looked at the Jewish 
star and the soldier and I cried. And I cried without stopping. I didn’t even try to stop 
this outburst of tears at all. I just let it flow. 

This was the first moment of release which led to my open identification with my 
Jewishness. An old-new identity that I had kept hidden for months and years with 
terrible fear and degradation. And now suddenly my pride of being Jewish was back. 

I was so proud and so happy to stand straight and lift my head up again. 

When I calmed down I told my long story to Anna Sklarovitz, the director of the 
Jewish Agency in Marseilles. She offered to let me stay at her house and let me help 
her out with her work. I accepted her generous offer gratefully. 

Two weeks later a messenger arrived at the Jewish Agency with an affidavit for me 
from my uncle in the U.S. I refused to accept it. There was only one place for me to 
live. And that was Erez Israel. The agency director then promised me that I would be 
on the next boat to Israel as an "illegal" immigrant. I worked for Anna Sklarovitz while 
I waited to set sail for Israel. The money I earned I used to repay my loan from Jean- 
Pierre’s brother, Robert. 

On September 3, 1945 I was on the deck of the S.S. Metarua in Toulon. Packed on 
to the weathered and salt corroded old ship were two hundred British soldiers, eight 
hundred legal immigrants with "certificates" and two hundred illegal immigrants, of 
which I was one. We were at sea for five days, crowded and sea sick with bouts of 
diarrhea. This in no way diminished the biblical feeling of 
"when god returned us to Zion we were like in a dream" [Psalms 126:1]. 

We sang Hebrew songs and danced the hora. We were carried away by our uplifted 
spirits. Our wishes had come true. And we looked forward to building and 
reconstruction. 
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On Shabbat, Rosh Hashana 5705, September 8, 1945, we arrived at Haifa. The 
British mandatory port authorities and the representatives of the immigrants with the 
consent of the Chief Rabbi of Palestine agreed to our disembarkation after shabbat. 
From there we would be brought to the transit camp Atlit. On Sunday night after the 
holiday, the registration and release of the immigrants would take place. The transfer 
at night from the ship to Atlit enabled the aliya activists to smuggle the illegal 
immigrants away. 

And so I found myself being secretly guided by children about thirteen years old, who 
brought me to a nearby kibbutz. The first night in the kibbutz I spent in hiding in the 
hay shed out of fear of discovery by the British. I couldn’t fall asleep I was so excited 
with anticipation. At daybreak I could discern through the slits in the wall of the shed 
a few structures, some building materials and other things which indicated that this 
kibbutz was only recently set up here. Gradually it got lighter. I heard children’s 
voices doing morning exercises. When I came out of the shed I asked, 

"are these Jewish children?" 

"These are the kibbutz children and how can they not be Jewish?" the counselor 
answered. I looked at the kibbutz children. They were so healthy, beautiful and free. 
Memories flooded my mind like scenes in a film: long lines of Jewish children 
dressed in rags, persecuted up to their necks, marching to their deaths, just because 
they were Jewish. 

The sounds of the Hebrew language, which was still incomprehensible to me, 
heralded the end of the tribulations of exile. After two days in the kibbutz, the Jewish 
agency arranged for me to go to Jerusalem to meet my family members there for the 
first time. Though it was an emotional meeting and I was greeted warmly and 
emotionally, I felt strange among them. It is possible that this feeling stemmed mainly 
from the fact that the family was almost fanatically religious in their beliefs. I had 
come out of Auschwitz loaded with Zionist dreams. And here I found my family free 
in Jerusalem but willfully imprisoned in a diaspora ghetto. This confrontation of two 
diametrically opposed world views alienated us from each other. 

It was the end of 1945. The help I got from the Jewish Agency was limited to an iron 
bed frame and an inexpensive mattress. Looking at my situation, I concluded that my 
fight for survival was not yet over. I had to summon up effort not to wallow in 
disappointment and to act rationally. I needed to learn Hebrew and master the 
language quickly. At the same time I needed to find gainful employment to become 
independent. Within four days I found a job at a fashionable tailor’s shop in the 
elegant Jerusalem neighborhood of Rehavia. The proprietress offered me eight 
Palestine pounds, to which I agreed. At the end of the month, when she realized my 
skills, she paid me three times as much. 

On my way to work every day, I would pass a large beautiful building on Ibn Gvirol 
St. I learned the place was called "Bet Hahalutzot". I didn’t know though that it was 
used as a residence for new immigrant women. When I discovered that, I approached 
the director Mrs. Magda Cohen, who explained to me that the League of Women for 
Palestine in the U.S. built the buildings and continues to build similar buildings in 
other cities in the country so that there would be housing for new immigrant women. 

I was accepted immediately for residence there. We were four girls in one large room. 
We had bathroom facilities which were excellent for those days. The rent we paid 
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was nominal. I felt a part of my people in Bet Hahalutzot, in a setting which fit the 
aspirations and common goals of the society. 

By the end of 1947 I felt completely like a sabra. After concentrated studies I started 
working as a school teacher. I left Bet Hahalutzot. It was a warm, generous and 
supportive home for thousands upon thousands of new immigrant girls. In one of the 
hidden corners of my heart, there still are, and will remain so till the end of my life, 
feelings of appreciation and gratitude to the women of the League for their beneficent 
work. 


EPILOGUE: FORTY YEARS LATER 

I lived through the formation of the State of Israel, the absorption of the remnants of 
European Jewry, the absorption of the Jewish diaspora from the Arab countries. I 
experienced the building of the homeland, the pain of wars, and I worked in teaching 
and education until my retirement and that of my husband. In April of 1985, my 
husband, a native born Israeli, who had never travelled abroad, suggested we travel 
to Europe. The idea ignited in me a dormant aspiration to return and visit Steinkeller 
to show my husband the place and to have the Pauli family see me. And maybe I 
would find Hila Pauli and tell her something from my heart of hearts. 

At the end of May 1985, we were on a train making its way to St. Martin am Grieming. 
The heat that hung heavy that morning dissipated. The skies grew dark and a 
torrential rain descended as it can do at this time of year in the Alps. The young 
conductor advised us to get off at Epplern, five kilometers before the St. Martin 
station, since we won’t get any transportation at the St. Martin station itself by the 
time the train gets there. Epplern is a decent sized town and there will be 
transportation and lodging available. We went into the small waiting room at the train 
station in Epplern along with a few Tyroleans and an Austrian girl. I struck up a 
conversation with the girl and learned that she was born in St. Martin and that her 
aunt was to pick her up and take her home. Her aunt lives in Dimlern about one 
kilometer from Steinkeller. and also rents rooms. The aunt gladly agreed to take us 
and we rented a room in her house. 

On the way in the car we learned that Hila Pauli still lived in Steinkeller with her son 
Gunther and his family. She was old, healthy and had a clear mind. Gunther, Hila’s 
husband had been wanted by the police and lived under an assumed identity in 
Germany. And according to police reports died a few years back. 

We arranged our things in our rented room, got ourselves umbrellas, and at six 
o’clock in the evening when it was still light out and raining, we set off on foot to the 
Steinkeller farm one kilometer away, filled with emotion and excitement. We walked 
with a triumphant feeling, celebrating the fortieth anniversary of the defeat of the Nazi 
monster of which one piece was Hila Pauli. I remembered the road leading up to the 
farm as well as the scenery along the way. The farm and its buildings were all 
familiar. Only now, it was deserted by the tens of laborers and workers that milled 
about in the distant past. The remains of all that activity and fuss had disappeared. 



We knocked on the door of the main house. A young woman opened the door, who 
we found out later was Gunther jr.’s wife. I asked if I could see Mrs. Hila Pauli. We 
were very kindly admitted into the large kitchen which I remembered was once used 
as the dining room for the foreign workers. Hila Pauli was sitting at the head of the 
table. I identified her immediately in spite of her old age. Also seated at the table 
were her son Gunther, her grandchildren who were nineteen, sixteen and twelve 
years old, and her daughter Elke, who happened to be at her mother’s house that 
day. She resides in Germany. 

Overcoming my emotions, I went over to Mrs. Pauli and asked her confidently, 

"Mrs. Hila Pauli do you recognize me?" 

After a moment of silence I continued. 

"Forty two years ago I worked as the nanny of your children Elke, Gunther, Frauke 
and Klaus. My name was Anna Ozimok. My husband and I are visiting here as 
tourists. We came from Jerusalem. I wanted to show him Steinkeller where I used to 
work until I was sent to Auschwitz by you and your husband." 

All those present were dumbstruck. Hila Pauli, looking embarrassed, stuttered, 
"How strange, I can’t remember that." 

I continued, "in 1945, I was liberated from Auschwitz and though I there remained in 
my heart the desire to meet you and tell you what was deep in my heart I never 
realized this desire since my priorities were to get myself to Israel and take part in the 
building of my country. Now I am happy to be standing here and asking you how you 
participated in the actions of the Nazis and what became of you after Hitler and his 
gang of crazies and murderers." 

Then I turned to Gunther and said, 

"Your father too, tried to murder me by way of Auschwitz." 

Gunther, who was forty nine years old answered, 

"I find that hard to believe." 

So I repeated the fact that his father was the one who sent me to Auschwitz. 

He added, "the Nazi party was fanatical. And all fanaticism is doomed to failure." 
For two solid hours I lectured those present about the details of the events that had 
to do with their father’s and mother’s Nazi complicity and of their attitude toward me. 
They sat there like pupils being scolded. The adults just muttered that they were 
children then and had nothing to do with the Nazis. The youngsters claimed they 
weren’t even born then. 

At the end, I said, "I didn’t come here for revenge or to turn you in. I came because 
I needed to come and show you that in spite of your father’s intent to destroy me, I 
am still alive." When Hila Pauli was convinced that this encounter had no hidden 
danger in store for her, she regained her composure and admitted she was beginning 
to remember me and tried to embrace me. Elke who was fifty one told me her 
daughter was taking part in a youth camp that was planning to send delegations to 
Israel as part of a youth exchange program. 

We left the house with everyone accompanying us. This time I left the Pauli home as 
a free Israeli. 


